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OMBINATION OLICIES 
OMPLETE ROTECTION 


Mr. Flockmaster: 


If you have a band of 3,000 sheep it costs you about 50 cents per head to insure feed for them for the winter. 
The sheep are worth $4.00 per head. You feel that you can afford to make SURE provision for the time when snow 
will cover the ranges and blizzards sweep through the hills for, if when that time comes you have no reserve supply, 
your sheep will starve. As an asset they are wiped out, so you pay 50 cents per head to INSURE that winter feed. 
It looks like this on your books: 

Value 3,000 sheep @ $4.00 $12,000.00 

Insurance against starvation in winter @ 50c. 1,500.00 


If you have a family that looks to you for food and clothing and shelter and education and a start in life, 
you are bending your energies to providing not only these things but some of the luxuries. You like to hear the lilt 
of happy laughter in your home. You want your daughters to grow in womanly grace and your boys to develop man- 
hood without being faced by the ugly spectre of poverty. And you don’t like to think that their mother would ever 
have to face the world with your cares if you should be taken away. Did you know that you can make the winter 
sure for your family for less money than it costs to insure feed for your sheep? Let us say that you life is no 
more valuable as an asset to your family and your estate than your sheep. It would then stand like this. 

Value of your life : $12,000.00 

Premium on protection for your family at age 35... 


And there are some of the things these policies will provide: 


In case of death from natural causes ats $12,000.00 
Bm came Of Gecth ly BOCWNOe oo 6oscce ios coos ec cee tes 24,000.00 
In case of total and permanent disability a monthly income for 81-3 years of 

A weekly indemnity in case of temporary disability caused by accident of 

A weekly indemnity in case of temporary disability caused by illness of 





After twenty annual premiums are paid on this policy, it becomes Paid Up for $12,000.00 and is profit show- 
ing annually thereafter. 





The policy participates in profits from the beginning and in case of death before the end of the premium 
paying period, its share of accumulated profits are paid in addition to the face of the policy. 





If you wish, you can provide a monthly income for life for your wife or children instead of having the 
insurance paid in a lump sum. 





If your sheep die you can still provide for your dependents. If you die without this wise provision, your 
dependents must face the world alone. 


THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





FRANK J. HAGENBARTH, PRESIDENT 


N. G. STRINGHAIN, CHAS. W. HELSER, 
Sec’y and [anager Supt. of Agencies 


Insurance in Force $8,247,831.50 
Assets - - $3,056.934.86 
Surplus : 872,819.86 


$1,566 for every $1.00 
of liability 
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Stewart Sheep Shearing Machines 


Manufactured by Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


are now in successful use throughout the world. We are exclusive Wester agents and cary a 
complete stock of machines and extras always on hand at Salt Lake City. 


Write for descriptive matter and prices. 











Gasoline Engines 
Machinery and Belting 
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Automobile Supplies 
Fisk Tires 



































SPECIAL OFFER 





We are offering at a special price the above 2-year-old imported Stephens ewes. These sheep are in perfect 
health and right in every way, and are in lamb to Lonesome Lad, the noted Stephens Ram, with which all breeders 
of Hampshires should be familiar by this time. Some of these ewes now have lambs by their sides. There are 
50 head of two-year-olds and about 30 three-year-olds. If taken all together by freight we will sell them for $20.00 
per head. 


CHAS. LEET & SON, Importers and Breeders MANTUA, OHIO 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY THE NAME OF 


WOOD BROTHERS 


Has Stood For Honesty And Ability 





Our Market Paper and Special Reports 
Will Be Sent To any one Interested 





“LEADING SELLERS OF SHEEP” 
TRY US 


Chicago Sioux City South Omaha South St. Paul 




















Paper Twine 


REQUIRED “RELIANCE” 1HE WORK 


STRENGTH Brand RIGHT 


It’s The “Brown’’ Kind 


HAS GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION FOR TWO SEASONS. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking all Paper Fleece Twines are alike. If you have had trouble with 
other makes, try RELIANCE now. If you have never used Paper Twine, start with the best—RELIANCE! 
Price may be a little higher, but superior quality warrants it. 

It hss BETTER STRENGTH and resists grease or moisture longer than any other. Can be carried 
from one season to another without fear of deterioration. 

It’s made in New York City; you will save money and worry by ordering early. If your local dealer 
does not, and will not handle it, write us direct. 

PACKED: 25 pieces to a bunch—10 bunches to a package—4 packages to a burlap bale. 

Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 7% ft. lengths, weighing about 200 lbs. 

Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 8 ft. lengths, weighing about 215 lbs. 

Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 81% ft. lengths, —" about 235 Ibs. 

Order early—save money and worry. 


Schermerhorn Brothers Co. 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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Start the Boy Right 

















O anyone who will send us $100 

T for 100 paid-up yearly subscrip- 

TT tions to the NATIONAL WOOL 

GROWER we will deliver prepaid 

at his station anywhere in the United 

States Two Registered Yearling Ewes and 

a Registered Ram Lamb of any one of 

the following breeds: Shropshire, Lin- 
coln, Cotswold or Hampshire. 























WRITE THE 


National Wool Growers’ Ass'n 


for full particulars and all needed literature 
We will HELP YOU get the subscribers 
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Good , All ' wey 


“LAY ROBINSON gO: 


'VE Stock COMMISSION , 
Sales That suit J 
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WE KNOW WHAT 
SHEEPMEN WANT 


AND WE GIVE IT TO THEM 


GOOD SALESMANSHIP---Which means wapeet 
market value for your stock. 


GOOD SERVICE---Which insures lightest possible 
shrinkage and quick returns. 


GOOD TREATMENT---Which means satisfied 
customers and “repeat” shipments. 


PUT US TO THE PROOF 


Clay, Robinson & Co. 


CHICAGO 
DENVER 


SOUTH OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY 


KANSAS CITY 
FORT WORTH 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 
SOUTH ST. PAUL 


EAST BUFFALO 
EAST ST. LOUIS 
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By F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. National Wool Growers’ Association 


HROUGH the 

Wool Grower I desire to express 

my thanks and appreciation for 
the honor and trust which you have 
reposed in me, by electing me president 
of the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. I have been closely connected 
with association work for the past 
years and fully realize the 
of the burden which has come 


the columns of 


twenty 
weight 
to me. I regret that my abil-- 
ities and energies are not com- 
mensurate with the size of the 
task which looms ahead; how- 
of 
my desire to give you my best 
judgment and all the time that 
will be at my personal disposal. 


ever, I can assure you all 


Before enlarging on the poli- 
cies of the future it is well that 
a few words be spoken of the 
past. Your retiring president, 
Hon. F. R. Gooding, of Idaho, 
has built a lasting memory in 
the results which he has accom- 
plished. ‘The wool freight rate re- 
ductions will save more to the 
Trans-Mississippi wool grow- 





ers in one year than has been 
expended by the National As- 
sociation during its half cen- 
tury of activity. This work was 
accomplished at a tremendous 
cost of time and energy to your 
retiring president, and no word 
of mine will do justice to the 
credit which he deserves. 

In this connection we must 
congratulate ourselves on the 
splendid record of our efficient 
secretary, Dr. S. W. McClure. 
At only one period in the history of the 
National Wool Growers’ Ass'n have we 
been so fortunately placed as we have 
been in commanding the activities of 
our present efficient secretary. His en- 
during monument will be the National 
Wool Grower which is the child of his 
brain, conceived and brought forth and 


carried through trials and tribulations 
during the midnight hours by your un- 
tiring secretary, until now it stands be- 
fore us a sturdy youngster with great 
promise of early maturity and virile 
manhood. 

One of the chief difficulties lying in 
the path of successful organization in 
the past has been the lack of a tangible 
agent of cohesion. The National Wool 
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Spencer, Idaho 


Grower supplies this defect and 
have a 


we 
common point around 
which all may rally and carry forward 
a crusade for the betterment of all con- 
ditions surrounding our industry. The 
work of organization has usually fallen 
upon the shoulders, year after year, of 
the same individuals and the rank and 


now 


file have not contributed their full por- 
tion. This was not so much owing to 
lack of inclination as perhaps it was 
owing to lack of tangible opportunity. 
This opportunity now presents itself 
to all in the National Wool Grower and 
we have no work ahead of us more 
necessary, or which will more closely 
amalgamate and _ successfully perpet- 
uate the best interests of the wool 
zrowing industry than will this 
splendid organ. 

fortunate 
in being able to retain the serv- 
ices of Dr. McClure. His 
heart is in this work. 
To my personal knowledge, he 
has refused a more remunera- 
tive position, which contained 
no hazard of permanency, in 
order that he might continue in 
the work of up-building the 
National Wool Grower 
making it the great factor of 
our business, which he feels in 
his heart it can be made. 


We are peculiarly 


and 


Now, my fellow wool grow- 
ers, it is up to you and to me, 
to contribute our mite to this 
great undertaking. No serious 
personal sacrifice is required. It 
is only necessary that each 
wool grower throughout the 
nation become a subscriber and 
secure as many additional sub- 
scriptions as come within con- 
venient reach. When our sub- 
scription list ‘has reached ten 
thousand or more, the momen- 
tum thus secured will carry the 
Wool Grower forward. Advertising will 
then follow, and instead of seeking it, it 
Is it asking 





will come to us unsolicited. 
too much of you, each and every one, that 
you become busy at once in this splendid 
work. Unless you do it your officers can- 
not obtain results. 

We have a great work to perform 





| 
{ 
t 
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during the coming years. Our ignor- 
ance of the actual conditions surround- 
ing our industry is appalling and‘it is 
through the Wool Grower that know- 
ledge, definite, positive, unprejudiced 
and reliable will come to us. The aver- 
age man knows but little about wool or 
wool markets, and the information 
which he does get may come from pre- 
judiced sources. His methods of graz- 
ing and feeding are often antiquated 
and inefficient. The Wool Grower will 
place before him the result of experi- 
ments now being made, giving very 
positive and definite results of which 
he would otherwise remain in ignor- 
ance. For instance, an increase of five 
pounds per head per lamb on fifty per 
cent of the lambs now annually sent to 
market would effect an increased rev- 
enue to the industry of over a million 
dollars per annum. This result, with 
proper knowledge, can be easily attain- 
ed. And so on all down the line. 


Let me plead with you, therefore, to 
rally to the support of the National 
Wool Grower. Let each grower send in 
a five dollar subscription, which en- 
titles him to the Grower for a year and 
pays his dues to the National Associa- 
tion at the same time. In addition let 
each grower secure as many one-dollar 
subscriptions for our organ as he can. 


All of your herders should take it. It 


is intrinsically worth the price asked in 
addition to the other benefits which will 
accrue to you. I feel that in this, my 
first communication as your president, 
that I can do no better work than to 
firmly impress upon your mind the ne- 
cessity for you, each and every one, to 
get behind this movement. Do not leave 
it for the other fellow to do, but do it 
yourself. One hundred subscribers to 
the National Wool Grower will, in the 
long’run, be worth more to you than 
would a direct contribution in cash of 
several times the amount received from 
subscriptions. With a paid up subscrip- 
tion list in excess of ten thousand 
names your organ will not only become 
self supporting, and provide an enlarg- 
ed membership for the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, but will furnish 
all funds for carrying on the necessary 
work of your committees before Con- 


gress on tariff and other matters and 
will gradually enable us to so extend 
the functions of your journal as_ to 
make it indispensable in your line of 
business. 

As a parting word I will request that 
every wool grower who reads this mes- 
sage immediately sit down and write to 
his new member of Congress and his 
Senator urging in his own words that 
the tariff on wool be adjusted on a spe- 
cific and not an advalorem basis and 
that any such specific rate below 9 1-2c 
per grease pound or its equivalent of 
19c per scoured pound will inevitably 
result in a serious depletion of our 
flocks. These rates, as established by 
the tariff board, are the lowest rates 
which will enable our business to con- 
tinue on a competitive basis with the 
foreign producer of wool. This recom- 
mendation especially applies to wool 
growers in the states of Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Colorado and Arizona, 
all of which states will have Democra- 
tic Senators in the new Congress who 
will heed your demands, provided they 
reach them in sufficient volume. These 
letters should be written at once. 

Let me repeat once more that with- 
out your active co-operation along the 
lines suggested above, your President, 
your Secretary and your committees 
will all be helpless for your good. This 
is your association and we can only 
work with such tools as you will fur- 
nish us. The stronger your support, 
the greater will be results. 





PROTEST AGAINST FREE MEAT. 





Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, Chairman 
Committee of Ways and Means, 
Washington, D. C. 


On behalf of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association representing the 
sheep industry of the United States, we 
desire to protest against any reduction 
in the duty on meats. The chief argu- 
ment offered for a reduction of the duty 
on mutton is to cheapen this meat to the 
consumer. We contend this end could 
not be accomplished in this manner for 
the reason that the wholesale price of 
live sheep and lambs as well as dressed 
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mutton and lamb is already very low. 
The average price paid for all kinds of 
sheep and lambs on the Chicago market 
for the year nineteen eleven was but five 
dollars and thirty-nine cents per hundred 


pounds. This price is approximately the ' 


cost of production. On December 2nd 
the wholesale price of number one dress- 
ed mutton in Chicago was but seven one- 
half cents; number two grade six one- 
half cents; number three grade five one- 
half cents; giving a general average for 
all mutton of but six one-half cents per 
dressed pound. The price on number 
one dressed lamb was eleven cents 
per pound; number’ two dressed 
lamb ten cents per pound or an average 
of ten and one-half cents per pound. Un- 
fortunately this meat reaches the con- 
sumer at double these prices, due entire- 
ly to the charges of the retailer and meth- 
ods of distribution which cannot be 
reached by the tariff. These conditions 
would still make the price regardless of 
whether the meat was produced at home 
or abroad. 

We have a Supply of sheep in this 
country adequate to supply the de- 
mands of the people. Therefore, any 
mutton or lamb that is imported will 
merely displace that produced at home 
and drive the American farmer out of 
the sheep business without any corres- 
ponding benefit to the consumer. 

In the name of the Sheep Industry of 
this country we respectfully urge that 
no change be made in the duty on mut- 
ton and lamb. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, 


: President. 
S. W. McCLURE, 
Secretary. 


National Wool Growers’ Association. 





WOOL IMPORTS. 





The following is a statement of the 
imports of wool, unmanufactured, in- 
to the United States during the month 
of November, 1912: 


Lbs. Dollars 
Class 1, clothing......1,774,209 398,226 
Class 2, combing.....1,424,888 362,295 
Class 3, carpet........... 9,572,495 1,378,602 
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Resolutions Adopted by Forty-ninth Annual Convention 


National Wool Growers’ Association 


The Tariff. 

Whereas, the Tariff Board has made 
a full and complete report as to the dif- 
ference in the cost of producing wool 
and the manufactures thereof in the 
United States and competing countries ; 
therefore 

Be it resolved, That we, The Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association, urge the 
enactment of a law by Congress revis- 
ing Schedule “K,” in accordance with 
this report, imposing a specific duty up- 
on the secured content of imported 
wool; 

And be it further resolved, That we 
urge that all forms of manufactures of 
wool be given that degree of duty need- 
ed to equal the difference in cost of 
production at home and abroad, as 
shown by the report of the Tariff Board. 
Also that we recommend the maintenance 
of a non-partisan tariff commission. 

And be it further resolved, That we, 
The National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, are opposed to any reduction in 
the tariff on meat and meat products. 

Pure Fabric Law. 


Whereas, It is the present policy of © 


the government to require honesty in 
all merchandise offered to the public; 
therefore } 

Be it resolved, That we, The Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association, favor 
the passage of a Pure Fabric Bill with 
requirements similar to those of the 
Pure Food Law. 

Public Lands. 

Whereas, The leasing of the unoccu- 
pied public domain is still being advo- 
cated by certain interests, and as no 
practicable plan has been presented; 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, That we, The National 
Wool Growers’ Association, are unal- 
terably opposed to the leasing of the 
public lands by the Federal govern- 
ment, as provided by acts pending be- 
fore Congress. 

Predatory Wild Animals. 


Whereas, All stockmen and agricul- 
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turists suffer from the ravages of pre- 
datory wild animals; therefore, 

se it resolved, That we, the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, urge upon 
Congress the passage of House Bill No. 
36113, being a bill introduced by Mr. 
Mondell, making an appropriation of 
$200,000 for the purpose of enabling the 
Secretary of Agriculture to co-operate 
with the states in the extermination of 
predatory wild animals. We also urge 
the Western States to adopt uniform 
bounty laws. 

Game Preserves. 

Whereas, The Federal government 
has been establishing game preserves in 
various sections of the West, for the 
preservation of wild animals which re- 
sult in the exclusion or curtailment of 
domestic animals, and thereby reduces 
the meat supply; therefore, 

Be it resolved, That we, The Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association, protest 
against the further creation of State or 
Federal game preserves, believing that 
the present preserves furnish ample 
support for such game. 

Preparation of Wool for Market. 

Whereas, Investigation has revealed 
the fact that American wool growers 
are very careless in the method of pre- 
paring their wool for market and be- 
lieving that improvement in this re- 
spect will furnish increased competi- 
tion in the purchasing of our wool and 
result in a material increase in its 
value; therefore, 

Be it resolved, that we, The National 
Wool Growers’ Association, earnestly 
urge every sheep breeder in the United 
States to carefully prepare his wool for 
market along the lines prescribed by 
the National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company of Chicago, and par- 
ticularly do we urge that insoluble 
paint brands be eliminated wherever 
possible, and that the fleece be tied with 
paper or glazed twine. 

Wool Warehouse. 
That we, The 


Resolved, National 


Wool Growers’ Association, favor and 
recommend to the support of the wool 
growers of this country, the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany, and commend their new plan of 
contract, and we hereby thank said 
company for the fine wool display 
made in Cheyenne, and we suggest that 
said display be placed in a car, and ex- 
hibited through the wool growing sec- 
tions, and we hereby request railroads 
to give said car free transportaticn. 
Railroad Service. 

Whereas, The railroads have endea- 
vored by every means at their com- 
mand to alleviate conditions in the 
storm-swept areas during the past vear 
in expediting shipments of hay and 
grain to the ranges from outside 
points ; and | 

Whereas, The railroads have mater- 
ially improved the service in furnishing 
cars promptly, and also in transporting 
our livestock to market, and in the care 
of animals in transit and at feed and 
watering stations en route; therefore, 

Be it resolved, That we, The Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association, com- 
mend the officials of the various lines 
of railway for what they have done in 
the past year in giving us improved 
service. 

National Wool Grower. 

Whereas, The publishing of The Na- 
tional Wool Grower has been of inesti- 
mable value in educating sheep breeders 
along the lines of better and more pro- 
gressive sheep husbandry; and 

Whereas, It has been one of the most 
important mediums of educating the 
public to the importance and needs of 
the sheep industry of this nation; there- 
fore, 

Be it resolved, That we, The Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association, do most 
heartily endorse the publishing of this 
paper, and urge that every wool grower 
take an active part in extending its cir- 
culation and influence, and we further 
recommend that the executive commit- 
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tee be instructed, authorized, and di- 
rected to incorporate The National 
Wool Grower and establish Salt Lake 
City, Utah as its permanent place of 
business. 

Resolved That the National Wool 
Growers’ Association in convention as- 
sembled, hereby thank the railroads 
which made rates for delegates attend- 
ing this convention. We wish to extend 
our deep appreciation of the sterling 
work performed by President F. R. 
Gooding, Vice-Presidents A. J. Knollin 
and George Austin, Secretary S. W. 
McClure and the Executive Committee 
during the past year; and 

Finally, We wish to thank the City 
of Cheyenne, the Elks’ Club, the Indus- 
trial Club, Mrs. T. Blake Kennedy, 
Mrs. Susan Cahill and Miss Marie 
Buchanan, and especially all the good 
people of Cheyenne who made our wel- 
come here so hearty and enjoyable. 





ASKING BETTER TREATMENT 





In order that domestic wool may 
receive a square deal the National has 
sent the following letter to Congress: 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 

Means, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Underwood: 

Recently we have noted reports in 
press that yourself and the committee 
of which you are chairman, have under 
consideration suggestions for strength- 
ening the administrative feature of our 
tariff laws. We desire to thank your 
committee for having taken this. mat- 
ter up as it is of immediate importance 
to domestic industries. 

Under the tariff law as now oper- 
ated, many inequalities occur that tend 
to give imported merchandise a dis 
tinct advantage over domestic product. 
For instance, under the present law im- 
ported wool may go into a government 
bonded warehouse where it can remain 
for three years without the payment of 
duty. There is always from forty to 
one liundred million pounds cf wool 
duty unpaid in these bonded ware- 
houses. Even with the short supply 
of the present moment there is now 
47,889,704 pounds of wool in bond. The 
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only charge against this bonded wool is 
the storage charge, which certainly is not 
high enough. Wool in bond is not taxable 
therefore, by dealing in foreign wool 
the importer escapes several charges 
that follow domestic wool. In the first 
place the duty of eleven cents per 
pound is not paid on bonded wool 
thereby saving the importer interest 
charges. Domestic wool, however, is 
supposed to be enhanced by the duty 
which increases the investment and in- 
terest of the man who owns domestic 
wool, as would not be the case if he in- 
vested his money in foreign wool. The 
man who handles domestic wool is 
taxed for its value by the state, coun- 
ty or city in ich he resides, however, 
if he hanaies i: Vorted wool he may 
leave it in a bonded warehouse almost 
indefinitely and escape taxes. Again, 
it is the custom to carry immense 
stocks of wool in these bonded ware- 
houses and when the wool market is 
quoted to quote this bonded wool as 
“available supplies.” This, of course, 
tends to depress the market price of 
domestic wool for it makes the sup- 
plies seem really greater by many mil- 
lion pounds than is actually true. The 
fact that this immense volume of bond- 
ed wool is in these warehouses pre- 
vents the domestic wool grower from 
enjoying the benefit of any rise in the 
foreign market. The wool importer, 
having an immense available supply 
already in bond, is not forced to take 
cognizance of rises in the foreign mar- 
ket. 

This bonded wool keeps our wool 
growers from holding their wool until 
they receive its full value. If the do- 
mestic wool grower does not sell his 
wool for what he can get, the importer 
having a big bonded supply, can draw 
on it thus forcing the domestic grower 
to meet his price. 


We, therefore, desire to suggest that 
the tariff laws be so modified that the 
duty on imports will be collected as soon 
as the goods are landed in this coun- 
try regardless of whether they go into 
bonded warehouses or not. 

Second, that the storage charges 


in all bonded warehouses be made 
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higher than current charges in private 
warehouses. ; 


Third, that merchandise shall onry 
remain in bond ninety days and after 
that period shall be taxed an amount 
equal to the total taxes paid on similar 
goods held in private warehouses. 

Fourth, that where wool duties are 
levied on an adyalorem basis the Lon- 
don market price of such wool, plus 
the total handling and importing 
charges, shall be the value used in as- 
sessing the duty. 

The London wool market is a 
rather stable institution and if it could 
be used as the basis of wool values 
it would tend to prevent under valua- 
tion. Also it appears to us, that in 
collecting the duty, the foreign cost 
plus all importing and handling charges 
make the value of the product and 
therefore, the duty should be levied 
upon these charges. 

The officers of the National Wool 
Growers’ association feel that a good 
deal of discrimination takes place un- 
der the present law and therefore we 
have submitted these suggestions for 
your consideration with a hope that 
they may meet with the favor of your- 
self and your committee. 


Respectfully submiited, 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


0). 
U 


SHEEP IN MONTANA. 








The total number of, sheep of shear- 
ing age in Montana on April 15, 1910, 
was 4,960,000, representing an increase 
of 17.7 per cent, as compared with the 
number on June 1, 1900 (4,215,000). 
The. approximate production of wool 
during 1909 ‘was 4,725,000 fleeces, 
weighing 37,669,000 pounds, and val- 
ued at $8,224,000. Of these totals about 
one-fifth represents estimates. The 
number of fleeces produced in 1909 was 
8.7 per cent greater than in 1899. The 
average weight per fleece in 1909 was 
8 pounds, as compared with 7 pounds 
in 1899, and the average value per 


pound was 22 cents, as compared with 
17 cents in 1899. 
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ADDRESS by HON. A. J. KNOLLIN, Cheyenne, Wyoming, January 9th, 1913 


HE text that I have chosen sug- 

gests a lecture, however, the mes- 

sage I so earnestly desire to pre- 
sent to my fellow Wool Growers, has been 
drawn entirely from personal experience. 
\ly observation has taught me that oth- 
ers, like myself, have made serious mis- 
takes through not having found the right 
That there is a right way, and a 
wrong way to do things, we will 


way. 


we do this very thing, and thereby pick 
out the best path. Reverse the glasses 
and look into the big end out through 
the small end and our range of vision 
is limited; the view becomes a pretty 
miniature, pleasing to the eye, but so 
remote that we can merely trace the 
canyon and divide. The view-point is 
wrong, it is of no value to us. We want 





admit; that the only desirable 
way to do things is to do them 
And 


yet, has not each one of us, when 


right, we will also admit. 


reviewing our acts of commission 
and omission, asked himself why 
he did this 
thing, or why he had not acted 
upon some matter that was pass- 


or that particular 


ed without attention. In such 
reviews we see so clearly how 
much better it would have been 
for us to have acted in a differ- 
ent manner, and we censor our- 
for our lack of fore- 
Personally, I can say 
that the wrong steps I have tak- 
en have been the result of lack 


selves 
thought. 


I have an over- 
that 
flock masters would wonderfully 
improve our conditions by fre- 
quently pausing in our activities, 


of knowledge. 


whelming conviction we 





looking out and about us; away 
from ourselves and our self cen- 
tered interests, into the larger 
fields of activity; having our 
minds, for a time, open to the ac- 
ceptance of truth, no matter from 
what source it may come. The 


of our community and the welfare of 
our state and country. 


Without intent to tread on anyone’s 
toes a bit more than upon my own, I 
can see, looking back over 32 years of 
where 
many grave mistakes have been made, 
innumerable petty ones. The most se- 

rious mistake, the one wrong act 


activity in the sheep business, 








EE ———————————— 





thought I have in mind is that we 

may, by being observant and open 

minded, learn from the experi- 

ence of others, thereby avoiding mis- 
takes, 

When we focus our field glasses prop- 
erly and look from the small end out 
through the larger end, the range of our 
vision is enlarged, and the hills and val- 
leys that appear in vague outline become 
clear to our vision, and, if it is our pur- 
pose to cross over a canyon or divide, 


A. J. KNOLLIN 
Eastern Vice President 


to know the true topography of the 


country ahead, the most practical path 


1 


to be found, therefore, we right our 


glasses. It matters not how small or 
how large our undertaking, we will 


profit greatly to look from  within,— 
The wrong 
way, my friends, is to be self centered: 
turning our backs towards the activities 


out, this is the right way. 


which virtually destroyed our in- 
dustry for a time, was free wool. 
It would be wrong to accuse the 
men responsible for free wool of 
deliberately destroying this great 
and beneficient industry. I be- 
live they acted in good faith, be- 
lieving that a free trade policy 
would prove beneficial to the ma- 
jority of our people. I have a 
letter from the great commoner. 
(No one would accuse the Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan of de- 
siring to wreck any one of our 
great industries). In this letter, 
over his own signature, he says, 
“IT do not favor a duty on wool 
for two reasons, first, because I 
do not believe that the sheep in- 
dustry requires protection in or- 
der to prosper and, secondly, if 
it does, it is wrong to tax the 
consumer for the benefit of the 
producer.” Believing, as I do, 
in Mr. Bryan’s sincerity of pur- 
pose to act always for the wel- 
fare of the people, I must con- 
clude that Mr. Bryan is self-cen- 
tered ; that he has a closed mind ; 
that he looks into the large end 
of the glasses when considering 
the subject of protection. 

Mr. Bryan has not engaged in 
sheep raising; he does not know, from 
actual experience, the cost of growing 
wool; neither will he accept as evidence 
the facts presented by the active flock 
masters. Although I have no knowledge 
that Mr. Bryan ever expressed himself 
as did the Hon. Champ Clark at Fre- 
mont, Nebr., he evidently agrees with 
Mr. Clark, who said, “that the men who 
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came to Washington to testify before the 
Ways and Means Committee and Tariff 
Board, were the biggest set of liars since 
the time of Annanias.” If the testimony 
of those who are competent to testify, 
is cast aside as unworthy of considera- 
tion, from what source is reliable infor- 
mation to be obtained by our duly ap- 
pointed investigating committees? It is 
important, indeed, that the men appointed 
upon these committees for the purpose 
of obtaining knowledge, should enter 
upon their duties to the people with open 
minds, in order that they may discern 
facts clearly, as they exist. Their glasses 
should be properly used, but I fear that 
too often they look the wrong way, see- 
ing a miniature of their own self opin- 
ions. 

Mr. Bryan's second position is wrong ; 
“that it is not right to tax the consumer 
for the benefit of the producer.” The 
destruction of our sheep industry will not 
benefit the consumer. How could such 
a result be possible? It is a well estab- 
lished economic law that supply and de- 
mand regulate prices, therefore, is it logi- 
cal, is it sensible, to conclude that the 
destruction of wool growing in the Uni- 
ted States will give us cheaper wool? 
The world’s supply of wool has not in- 
creased in a decade, while the world’s 
population, and, therefore, the demand 
for wool, has increased 20 per cent. Des- 
troy the wool growing industry of the 
United States, thereby forcing our man- 
ufacturers to buy their wool in foreign 
markets, and the result will be higher 
cost and not lower. This also applies 
to our manufacturing industry; cripple 
this great industry and we would be 
obliged to buy our cloth and clothes 
largely in foreign markets. Undoubtedly 
the immediate effect would be lower 
prices, but the ultimate result would be 
a diminished supply, with an increased 
demand. Most certainly higher, and not 
lower prices, would obtain. 

There is at present some chance that 
this great mistake will be repeated; we, 
of course, hope not. Hope is a good 
thing in its way, but it will not do to rest 
upon with a still oar. 

Therefore, it behooves us to be wide 
awake and active in looking after our in- 
terests. We were successful in convinc- 
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ing an administration that believes in 
continuing a policy whereby our indus- 
tries have been so quickly and wonder- 
fully developed 





protection of home in- 
dustry—that the sheep business required 
a measure of protection that would offset 
the difference in the cost of production 
here and in foreign countries, also, that 
the scientific—the right way—to assess 
this duty is on the basis of the scoured 
wool imported. 

We are on the eve of an administra- 
tion that does not believe in a duty for 
protection, but on their shield they have 
emblazoned this motto, “Duty for rev- 
enue only.” Shall we be dismayed? A 
thousand times, No! We must convince 
their standard bearers, and the facts are 
all in our favor, that a duty on wool for 
revenue only, is a tax that will in no 
wise work a hardship, but, on the con- 
trary, prove beneficial to us as consum- 
ers. 


A little boy protested to his mother 
against saying, “Now, I lay me . 
He said, “Well, Mamma, just let me 
try it once, and if I don’t get along al- 
right, I will say it after this.” The 
mother agreed that he might try it just 
once. ‘The next night the little tired 
head rested in the mother’s lap and when 
the prayer had been said, the mother 
asked, “You do feel better when you 
say ‘now, I lay me.’”? “Yes,” replied 
the boy, “for then I go right to sleep 
and do not keep awake thinking some- 
thing dreadful might happen to me.” 
So, my fellow wool growers, we should, 
each one, earnestly and honestly fight for 
what we consider our rights, each ac- 
cording to our strength and means. Hav- 
ing done this, we can rest in peace, feel- 
ing confident that nothing dreadful will 
happen to us. 

The Democratic party, like the Repub- 
lican party, is made up of our own peo- 
ple, and they have in heart the general 
welfare of our great nation. And we 
of the opposite faith must not, for a 
moment, rest upon our oars, if, for a 
time, the stroke oar and rudder have 
been taken from our hand. 

With the thought in mind that the 
windows of our own house will stand 
brightening up a bit, I will touch very 
briefly upon a few of our mistakes of 
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the past; each one a subject for thought 
at some length, and I trust they will be 
deliberated upon during our sessions. 

Our marketing system is wrong for 
both wool and sheep. There is a strong 
demand for all of cur wool and for all 
of our surplus sheep, but, too frequently, 
the markets are overburdened. This re- 
sults in heavy losses to us and is really 
of no benefit to either producer or con- 
sumer. A better system is desired and 
we are feeling our way. 

It is best, I think, that reforms should 
grow as nature has decreed that the nob- 
ler works of her hand should grow, from 
smail 'beginnings. We will find new 
born, full pledged reforms but broken 
reeds to lean upon. 

If we flock masters will bear the dis- 
appointments arising from new ventures, 
having for their purpose the betterment 
of our conditions, with the same fortitude 
and patience as must the men engaged 
in working out our problems, and each 
one help with their moral and financial 
support, our fletiglings will soon develop 
into powerful agencies for the welfare 
of our industry. Our National Wool 
Warehouse and our National Wouvl 
Grower are somewhat past the fledgling 
stage, but not yet so strongly entrenched 
that their pin feathers cannot be scorch- 
ed. These institutions must be support- 
ed by our flock masters or they will drop 
by the wayside, to become a hindrance 
to our advancement, because they will 
become sign posts marking our failures, 
instead of progressive steps, encourag- 
ing our continual advancement forward 
toward higher ideals of co-operative 
business. Our industry should have a 
more solid and a broader foundation for 
experimental work than now exists; a 
training school where we and our chil- 
dren may learn the right way to do 
things. 

Great mistakes are made through im- 
proper breeding; at present no compre- 
‘hensive system is followed. This is par- 
ticularly true regarding sheep on our 
farms. It is a common occurrence on 
our eastern markets that a single deck 
of lambs is placed on sale in which al! 
known breeds, known and never before 
heard of crosses, are represented; big, 
coarse buck lambs for which there is a 
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poor demand, at a big cut in value; long 
tailed lambs that usually present a sorry 
appearance. This nondescript product 
makes cheap meat and there is a demand 
for it. And perhaps it has its place in 
our economic conditions. But would not 
a better product afford both consumer 
and producer more satisfactory results 
and even at less cost? I think so. 

We should in this country do as is 
done in England and other sheep grow- 
ing countries ; localize our breeds to the 
environments best suited to them; and 
then give them painstaking care, and 
especially our products, wool and mutton, 
when preparing them for market. They 
will be uniform and attractive to the 
buyers; an advertisement, if you please, 
for our industry, and more satisfactory 
in every way to all concerned. 

It is with some terpidity that I men- 
tion another miistake, one, however, that 
we flock masters have not a monopoly 
of by any means. It seems to be in the 
air throughout the length and breadth 
of our land. Lack of conservatism. This 
takes on different phases. It may be by 
overstocking our ranges. Each one of 
us doing that in a community brings 
about bad results. Not only is the range 
injured, and greater risks brought about, 
but the flock masters are brought to that 
deplorable state, enmity one with the 
other; whereas the ideal condition would 
be that of mutual confidence in each other 
and respect for others rights. Again, 
in our financial matters, we too frequent- 
ly cast conservatism aside. As the gov- 
ernment, through its National Forest 
Service, has, in a measure, brought about 
peace between us, each sheep man with 
his neighbor, I am not sure that further 
governmental paternalism would not be 
a good thing for us; Government re- 
straint, as now applied to our banking 
system, in ow use wf an elastic credit 
beyond a breaking point. I consider this 
Credit obtained 
through perhajs nct misrepresentation, 
but over-sanguinity on the part of the 
borrower, so frequently brings not only 
the unconservative borrower disastrous 
consequences, but our whole structure 
of credit is injured. In the matter of 
financing our undertaking, our bankers 
will generally prove good advisors and 


a very serious matter. 
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staunch friends, if we will confer with 
them in frankness and candor. 


I think I know a splendid plan for 
safe guarding and extending our credit 
with banks A plan based upon co-oper- 
ation, joining together our strength in 
order that weakness may be eliminat- 
ed. We will not dwell upon that at pre- 
sent, however, as we have, at present a 
trial or two at co-operation under way, 
and our shots must not be scattered 
too much if we would hit the mark. 


If by turning the big end of the 
glasses upon ourselves, and looking 
through them properly focused, from 
the little end out, we are able to see 
our mistakes, why cannot we, by this 
Same enlargement of our views, dis- 
cover the right way? I think we can 
and I believe we can find a remedy 
for avoiding the wrong way arid for 
choosing the right way not so far off; 
not over on the other side of the divide 
where we cannot reach it, except by 
weary stages of travel and trouble, but 
right before us, and on every hand. In 
fact, we have it within ourselves, and we 
can best bring it out by conferring one 
with the other, open minded, and with 
due respect for each other’s opinion. It 
has been well said that in the council 
of the many, “there is safety.” 

I once stood watching a gang of ne- 
gro laborers handling railroad 
They worked so deliberately and so 


rails. 


thoroughly in union, as the foreman 
in a strong voice rythmically called, 
“Get-it-We-have-it—Let it go. Ho! 
Ho! that I felt my own muscles swel- 
ling as that string of men bent 
strained in unison with each repetition 
of that refrain. “Get-it. We-have-it. 
Ho! Ho!” 


We few who, by our attendance here, 


and 


Let-it-go. 


have shown our faith in our organiza- 
tion, must, if we would accomplish the 
great work before us, forever dispose 
of inward strife and discord; and, like 
that little band of negro laborers bend 
to our tasks so heartily and so in ac- 
cord that the harmony will thrill and 
permeate the hearts of those who see 
and hear us, so that they will feel ir- 
resistibly drawn into our work. 
There is, to my mind, another lesson 
to be drawn from the incident I, have 
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related. Having an opportunity to 
speak to the foreman, I complimented 
his work and said, “Although this is 
an extremely hot day, your men go 
right on with their heavy work with 
apparent vim and pleasure.” “Yes,” he 
said, “but occasionally we have trouble 
and I have found that we can get along 
better with a man or two short for a 
time rather than have one discordant 
man in the gang, so when a negro gets 
to bucking, we drop him out.” 

So, my dear friends if we will accom- 
plish the great work waiting to be 
done, it will not do to wait for the un- 
willing worker nor for the support of 
those not willing to help, but we must 
take hold together with ouh whole inter- 
est and strength, calling in unison as we 
place our shoulders to the wheel, “Get- 
it. We-have-it. Ho! Ho!” 

From my point of view, we have 
valid reasons for looking into the future 
with optimism. I do not think for a mo- 
ment that the incoming administration 
will reduce the tariff to the point of de- 
moralizing the sheep industry. It is my 
opinion that the present fairly remun- 
erative prices for wool and mutton in 
our world markets will continue for a 
good many years to come. 

At present range conditions are 
good. Flocks were carefully culled last 
Fall, only young serviceable sheep be- 
ing kept. They went into the winter in 
fine condition, and with the exception 
of the late severe storm of a few days’ 
duration, winter conditions so far have 
been ideal. 

Our markets are in need of larger re- 
ceipts, especially of lambs and year- 
So urgent is the demand, that 
prices are good, affording the feeder a 
profit. A greater number of sheep and 
lambs are on feed in range States than 
ever before, and the outlook for the 
rapid growth of the feeding end of the 
sheep industry in the range States is 
very promising, indeed. Lamb feeding 
has proven a great boon to Colorado 
farmers, affording a home market for 
their hay and grain, and supplying a 
most valuable fertilizer for their soil. 
Twenty years ago, Colorado fed less 
than one hundred thousand sheep; at 
present one million, two hundred and 


lings. 
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fifty thousand, mostly lambs, are being 
fed. I prophecy that the development 
of lamb feeding in all of our Inter- 
mountain States will be even more 
rapid than it was in Colorado. 

Reviewing the past year, sections of 
our range country were hard hit by the 
severe and long continued winter. This 
hardship could better have been en- 
dured except for the severe winter and 
dry summer preceding. Flocks in these 
sections have been largely depleted. 
However, the severe losses have been 
borne by our flockmasters with forti- 
tude, and I think generally there will 
be found in the hearts of these men 
courage to continue on. 

Fair prices were obtanied for wool, 
with the exception of some early con- 
tracted wool in some sections. On this 
the dealers realized a substantial pro- 
fit. Upon the whole, the past year was 
a good wool year for all concerned— 
the grower, the dealer and the manu- 
facturer. The market for lambs averag- 
ed high for the year. Still prices were 
not remunerative to the feeder, as a 
rule, owing to high cost of lambs and 
feed, and the severe winter. With the 
exception of a few weeks when the 
supply was excessive, range lambs sold 
well. There has never been a year in 
market history, when the demand was 
so urgent for all lamb offerings. Even 
during the excessive runs, packers 
bought freely, often several days ahead 
of their killing capacity. When our 
shipments are far greater than the out- 
let, then we may always expect bad 
breaks in the market. Shrink on lambs 
is very rapid after five or six days in 
transit, and it is expensive to our pack- 
ers to carry them from day to day alive. 
Aged sheep,—wethers, ewes and year- 
lings—did not sell so well, for these 
reasons, in my judgment. Consumers 
prefer lamb to mutton, and last season 
lambs were unusually good, having ex- 
cellent summer feed, whereas sheep and 
yearlings were not so good, owing no 
doubt to the sheep being thin in the 
Spring. Further, contrary to expecta- 
tion, the supply of aged wethers was 
unusually heavy, a condition that we 
will never experience again. Under pre- 
sent conditions of sheep growing, a 
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wether can not be matured at a profit, 
with the exception of fine wools, in the 
southwest. I will bring this brief re- 
view to a close by mentioning railroad 
service. Upon the whole, it was more 
satisfactory than ever before; with 
very few exceptions cars were furnish- 
ed without delay and good time was 
made in transit, resulting in our lambs 
arriving in prime condition. I thank our 
railway officials for myself personally, 
and the sheep industry in general, for 
the marked improvement in service. 





GOLDENDALE SHEEPMAN HAS 
NOVEL METHOD OF CATCH- 
ING ANIMALS. 





Goldendale, Wash., Dec. 29.—Leo F. 
Brune, proprietor of the Loma Alta stock 
ranch near Grand Dalles and one of the 
largest sheep-owners in Klickitat county, 
was at Goldendale today securing the 
bounty on 21 soyote pelts trapped by him 
during the past month. During the winter 
months Mr. Brune devotes his person- 
al attention to hunting and trapping 
wolves as protection for his flocks. In 
addition to protecting his sheep he has 
derived as high as $300 revenue in one 
season from bounties collected and the 
sale of the pelts. He ships the furs to 
New York and receive as high as $5 
for prime pelts. 

Mr. poisoned 
bait on account of the danger to his 
valuable shepherd dogs but uses steel 
traps and snares made out of five gal- 
lon tin coal oil cans distributed over 
his range. The cans have a star shaped 
aperture cut in the top for a coyote to 
put its head through. The sharp points 
of the star are bent downward and a 
bait of bacon, eggs chicken or dead 
horse placed in the bottom of the can. 


Brune does not use 


When a coyote puts his head in the 
can the sharp points of the star catch 
in his mane and the thick hair around 
his neck and he is unable to withdraw 
it. A coyote caught in this manner will 
walk backward in a circle with the can 
on his head and will not get far from 
the locality where the snare is placed.— 
Oregonian. 
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NO FREE WOOL. 


Throughout all the agitation over the 
textile tariff during the last four years 
wool manufacturers have been unani- 
mous in their support of a tariff on 
wool. There have been sharp differ- 
ences between them regarding the 
form which the wool duty should take, 
but, so far as their public statements 
were a guide, they have been as firm 
in the support of a duty on wool as on 
wool goods. This was the basis on 
which the issue was presented to the 
voters, and on which the new adminis- 
tration received its mandate to revise 
the textile schedules. Any attempt now 
to secure a revision of the tariff on a 
free wool basis would come into con- 
flict with the understanding of wool 
growers, wool manufacturers and_ the 
public. Moreover a duty on wool is not 
only part of the general understanding, 
but it is an essential part of any fair 
revision of the woolen schedule. De- 
spite the figures which aré advanced to 
prove that wool growing’ in this coun- 
try is a declining industry, there can 
be no question but that the United 
States is suited by nature for the pro- 
duction of wool in great variety and 
large quantity. These conditions make 
a duty on wool as necessary as one on 
goods. 


The wool duty is not only justifiable 
from an economic standpoint, but it is 
a political necessity. Wool is a product 
principally of the Middle and Far West. 
It is consumed principally in mills lo- 
cated in the East. That being the in- 
dustrial situation any demand from the 
East for free wool would be accepted 
in the politically dominant agricultural 
sections of the West and South as 
proof of their oft repeated charge that 
the East is mainly interested in getting 
everything free that goes into the mills 
and everything protected that comes 
out of the mills. The free wool propo- 
sition is fundamentally unsound and 
politically dangerous. It should remain 
where it has rested for the past fifteen 
years—in “innocuous desuetude.”— 
Textile World Record. 
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Co-operation in Range Management 
ADDRESS by A. F. POTTER, Associate Forester 


HE success which the Forest Ser- 
fi vice has had in regulating the use 

of the range and in bringing about 
more satisfactory conditions of the Na- 
tional Forests has been due very large- 
ly to the hearty cooperation it has re 
ceived from the stockmen in solving the 
many questions which have been pre- 
sented. One of the first steps taken aft- 
cr the transfer of the National Forests 
to the Department of Agriculture was 
to request the associations representing 
the owners of the different kinds of 
live stock to appoint a com- 
mittee to meet with mem- 
Service 
for the purpose of discussing 
changes in the 
grazing regulations. 

The invitation was accept- 
ed and a conference held at 
Denver, Colorado in Decem- 
ber, 1905. This brought out 
many good suggestions from 
the stockmen and led to the 
adoption of a definite policy 
which was to govern the 
regulation of grazing on the 
National Forests. The most 
important points were (1) 
that priority in the use of 


bers of the Forest 


proposed 


the range would be recog- 
nized and the grazing priv- 
ileges in the beginning al- 
lowed those who were al- 
ready using the range; (2) 
that any changes which were 
found necessary either in the 
number of stock grazed or 
the methods of handling 
them would be made grad- 
ually after due notice had been given; 
(3) that small owners would be given 
a preference in the allotment of permits 
and be exempted from reduction; (4) 
that the checking of damage to and im- 
provement of the forest would be 
brought about so far as possible with- 
cut total exclusion of the stock; (5) 
that the forage rescurces of the Na- 
tional Forests would be used to the 
fullest extent consistent with good for- 


est management; and (6) that the 
stockmen would be given a voice in the 
making of rules for the management of 
their stock wpon the range. 
Recommendations were made to the 
Secretary of Agriculture which result- 
ed in the promulgation by him on 
March 31, 1906, of a regulation provid- 
ing for the recognition of advisory 
boards representing associations whose 
members were users of the Forests, 
such boards to be entitled to receive 


notice and have an opportunity to be 
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heard in reference to increase or de- 
crease in the number of stock to be al- 
the division of 
range between different kinds of stock, 
or the adoption of special rules to meet 


lowed for any year, 


local conditions. Under this regulation 
84 advisory boards, representing the 
stockmen using the National Forests, 
have been recognized and are now co- 
operating with the Forest Service in an 
effort to bring about better conditions 


in the live stock industry and the best 
possible use of the range. 

At this time it might be well to cah 
attention to the extent of the forage re- 
sources in the National Forests, in order 
that the inyportance of their use may 
be realized. Approximately 75 per cent 
of the National Forest land, or about 
110,000,000 acres, is, or may be, used 
for the pasturage of live stock. The 
lands covered by the more open stands 
of timber, the exposed slopes of other- 
wise timbered hills or mountains, the 
narrow valleys along the 
streams, the areas above tim- 
ber line, and the cut over or 
burned over areas all produce 
of forage and are 
particularly desirable graz- 
ing grounds for _ cattle, 
horses, swine, sheep and 
goats, during the seasons of 
the year when the various 
areas may safely be used. 

The money value of this 
forage crop is enormous. 
Each year the Treasury of 
the United States is enrich- 
ed to the extent of almost 
one million dollars, which is 
paid by stock growers for 
the privilege of grazing their 
stock upon the National For- 
est lands. Each year the 
stock grazed under permit 
produce beef, mutton, wool, 
hides, and pelts to the value 
of more than thirty millions 
of dollars. Throughout the 
western states there are in- 
numerable communities 
whose welfare and general prosperity are 
vitally dependent upon the systematic 
utilization of the forage product of the 
Forest lands. The favorable effect which 
these priced and permanently 
productive ranges have upon the 
general question of meat supply and 
cost to the consumer is too pronounced 
to be doubted and is of first importance 
to every consumer of meat products. 

During the grazing season of 1912 


crops 


low 
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the National Forests provided pastur- 
age for approximately 14 million head 
of stock. More than 100,000 head of 
milch and work stock were grazed free 
of charge and without permit by set- 
tlers within and near the National For- 
ests. Permits for which a fee was paid 
were issued allowing the grazing ot 
1,403,025 cattle, 95,345 horses, 4,330 
swine, 7,467,890 sheep and 83,849 goats. 
The natural increase of this stock, for 
which no permit or fee was required, 
amounted to approximately 300,000 
head of calves and colts, 5,000 swine, 
and 4,000,000 head of lambs and kids,— 
nearly 14,00,000 in all. In addition, for- 
age was provided for 89,877 head of 
cattle and horses and 5,174,052 head of 
sheep and goats while these stock were 
being driven over National Forest 
lands to unreserved public lands or to 
lands in private ownership. The stock 
which to a greater or less extent are 
dependent upon the National Forests 
and are affected by their administra- 
tion reach a grand total of almost 20 
million head each year. 


The National Forests have been es- 
tablished primarily for the protection 
and production of timber and the pro- 
tection of the drainage basins constitut- 
ing the principal sources of water sup- 
ply. The utilization of the forage re- 
sources must necessarily be subordin- 
ated to the accomplishment of these 
principal and more vital purposes. Be- 
fore the establishment of the National 
Forests the lands included were parts 
of the unreserved public domain, and 
as such had been subjected for many 
years to every form of over-grazing, 
misuse and depletion attendant upon 
the unrestricted use of the public lands. 
One of the most complex problems con- 
nected with the administration of the 
National Forests was that of devising 
a plan of management by which the 
forest cover and the watersheds could 
be adequately protected and all of the 
lands be restored to a normal condi- 
tion of forage productivity without 
large permanent reductions in the num- 
ber of stock grazed or irreparable hard- 
ship upon the settlers and stockgrow- 
ers who were dependent upon the For- 


est ranges for the maintenance of their 
homes. 

With the assistance and cooperation 
of the stockmen a system of range 
management has been built up under 
which a vegetative cover of valuable 
forage plants is rapidly extending over 
the denuded lands and displacing 
worthless weeds. The grazing capa- 
city of the Forests is increasing with 
each year. As shown by the Forester’s 
annual report, there were increases of 
over 50,000 cattle, 3,800 horses, 96,000 
sheep and 6,000 goats last year on an 
area which was decreased 346,000 acres 
by eliminations. Damage to tree growth 
has diminished to a marked extent and 
it is increasingly apparent that proper- 
ly regulated grazing not only reduces 
the fire hazard by removing vast quan- 
tities of inflammable material but by 
the removal of competing vegetation 
and the exposure of the type of soil 
essential to the germination of tree 
seeds aids appreciably in the extension 
of the forest cover. This means that 
our efforts have been worth while and 
shows what can be accomplished by 
earnest co-operative work. 


In bringing about this change one of 
the first things which made itself ap- 
parent was the need of fences to pro- 
perly control the grazing of cattle and 
horses. One of the greatest drawbacks 
to the range cattle business had been 
the loss from straying and the large 
amount of riding which must be done 
to prevent it. Fences were needed to 
keep the cattle upon their natural 
ranges and to enable the stockmen to 
handle them to advantage. Therefore, 
the Secretary of Agriculture issued 
regulations allowing the construction 
and maintenance of drift and division 
fences upon the National Forests. This 
gave the stockmen a lawful method of 
securing one of the privileges which 
was most needed for the success of the 
business. Where fences had already 
been built which did not give the stock- 
men owning them more than a fair 
share of the range, they were allowed 
to remain. Where new fences were 
needed the stockmen were permitted to 
construct them. Whenever these fences 
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would materially assist in the adminis- 
tration of the forest, posts and poles 
were given free of charge, and in many 
cases also the wire and staples. In co- 
operation with the stockmen the For- 
est Service has constructed over 650 
miles of drift fences and over 1,500 
permits have been issued to stockmen 
for the maintenance of fences on the 
National Forests. 


In addition to drift fences the stock- 
men also needed small pastures for sad- 
dle horses, for use in gathering stock 
for shipment, and for pure bred stock. 
Strictly speaking, the construction of 
these pastures cannot be classed as co- 
operative work, as the government has 
made no actual contribution to the cost 
of the fences. Still by classifying and 
surveying the land suitable for pastur- 
age purposes and by granting the ex- 
clusive use of such lands under permit, 
the government has made it possible for 
the stock grower to protect himself 
against many of the hazards of the in- 
dustry and to greatly lessen the costs 
of handling his stock. Almost 5,000 per- 
mits of this class have been issued and 
the National Forest lands enclosed 
within pastures amount to over 500,000 
acres. 


Where the ranges were overstocked 
to an extent which was causing dam- 
age, one of three things had to be done. 
Either the growth of forage on the 
lands under use had to be increased, 
new areas opened to grazing, or the 
number of stock reduced. Areas not in 
use were mostly ranges which were in- 
accessible on account of the absence of 
the trails or bridges needed for stock 
to reach them, or because of the lack of 
a water supply. The Forest Service im- 
mediately took up the problem of open- 
ing these ranges and as funds were 
available began the construction of the 
necessary improvements. In this work, 
as in all other ways, the stockmen have 
given hearty cooperation and assist- 
ance. All told a total of over 13,000 
miles of trails have been constructed in 
the National Forests. In addition to 
making many areas of virgin range ac- 
cessible to stock, this has facilitated the 
movement of stock in and out of the 
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forest and from feed to water and has 
creatly reduced the difficulty of secur- 
ing supplies. 

Since 1908 the Forest Service has de- 
veloped over 800 sources of water sup- 
ply mainly by improving springs, build- 
ing reservoirs, and opening trails to 
inaccessible waters. During the same 
period over 750 sources of water supply 
were developed under permit by stock- 
men. Of these about 750 were for res- 
ervoirs or tanks and 180 for the de- 
velopment of springs and sinking of 
wells. While the Forest Service  ex- 
ceeded the stockgrowers in number of 
projects, it is probable that the amount 
expended by it was less than that spent 
by the stockmen. Bridges were not 
strictly a range improvement, but they 
contribute greatly to the use of the 
range, and you will be interested to 
know that over 380 bridges have been 
built by the Forest Service. 

One of the woolgrowers’ greatest 
enemies is the predatory wild animal. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of live stock are destroyed each year by 
wolves, coyotes, and mountain lions. It 
has been the desire of the Forest Ser- 
vice to assist in every possible way in 
the extermination of these pests. The 
orest rangers and guards have been 
supplied with traps and ammunition, 
and in localities where it was known 
that the depredations were serious, 
practical hunters have been employed 
as guards and have spent their entire 
time in hunting predatory animals. The 
result has been that during the past 
four years, Forest officers have actual- 
ly killed and found the bodies of 27,- 
500 wolves, coyotes, lions, bear, lynx, 
and wild cats. These figures do not in- 
clude the animals shot or poisoned but 
not found, and therefore it is safe to 
say that over 30,000 predatory animals 
have been killed, and the reduction in 
stock losses effected by this means has 
gone far .to compensate the stock 
growers for the grazing fees they have 
paid. Requests have been made that the 
Forest Service extend its co-operation 
to the payment of bounties, but it has 
been unable to do so for the reason 
that there is no law which authorizes 
such action. 
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At different times while in attend- 
ance at your conventions, I have ex- 
pressed myself as heartily in favor of 
action which would bring about uni- 
formity in the laws for the extermina- 
tion of predatory animals, and there- 
fore it is now with great pleasure that 
I call your attention to proposed legis- 
lation along that line. Last August a 
bill was introduced in Congress by Sen- 
ator Catron of New Mexico, which pro- 
vides an appropriation of $200,000 to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
co-operate with any State containing 
National Forests which shall provide 
by law for the destruction of predatory 
wild animals, in the organization and 
maintenance of a plan for the destruc- 
tion of such animals upon the National 
Forests, under the condition that the 
State shall expend a _ proportionately 
equal amount. On the day following 
the introduction of this measure in the 
Senate, Mr. Mondell of Wyoming, in- 
troduced a similar bill in the House of 
Representatives. These bills are now 
before the committees of the two 
branches of Congress and without ques- 
tion will be given very careful consid- 
eration. While this would not obligate 
the Secretary of Agriculture to pay 
bounties, it would provide a means by 
which he could do so if it was deemed- 
ed advisable. It is a well recognized 
fact that many of the bounty laws have 
been unsatisfactory and ineffective, and 
[ think we all agree that 
should be made to bring about a better 
Favorable 


an effort 


and more uniform system. 
action upon this proposed law would 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
co-operate in working out the right 
kind of a plan and in putting it into 
effect. 

Since taking charge of the National 
Forests, the Forest Service has been 
endeavoring to perfect methods of han- 
dling stock upon the range which, 
while protecting the Forests from in- 
jury, will appeal to the stockmen by 
their practicability. The essential re- 
quirements of an ideal administration 
are that the various ranges shall be 
used by the kinds of stock adapted to 
them during the periods when the re- 
moval of the forage crop will not les- 
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sen the productivity ot the range; that 
trailing, trampling, and the congregat- 
ing of stock be minimized and that the 
stock be evenly distributed over the en- 
tire range; and that the ranges be used 
in rotation so that within every two or 
three years each portion shall have op- 
portunity to reseed itself. With cattle 
and horses the problem has been large- 
ly one of permanent improvements, 
supplemented by new methods of dis- 
tributing salt; with sheep it has neces- 
sitated the introduction of some inno- 
vations in herding, bedding, and trail- 
ing. The changes in method have not 
been arbitrarily imposed upon the 
stockgrower, but to a large extent have 
been developed by him out of the fruits 
of his own experience. In no instance 
has a change in method advocated by 
the Forest Service failed to justify it- 
self, by increased returns to the stock- 
grower. The drift fence to hold cattle 
off the summer range in the spring and 
off the winter range in the fall, the 
newly developed waterhole eliminating 
the need for trailing several miles to 
water, the new salt ground, away from 
water and compelling use of previous- 
ly wasted feed, the dividing fence be- 
tween steers and stock cattle, all have 
repaid the stockmen by producing bet- 
ter beef, at a lower cost. With the 
sheepman the loose open herding with- 
out excessive use of dogs, the bedding 
of the sheep where night overtakes 
them rather than the return over bar- 
ren trails to semi-permanent camps, 
and the separation of the sheep for 
trailing to shipping points, all have re- 
sulted in better ranges, better sheep 
and larger profits. 


It is our aim to continue a construc- 
tive policy in the management of graz- 
ing upon the National Forests and to 
use every effort to bring about a better 
and more complete use of the forage re- 
sources. Many beneficial changes have 
been made through the assistance 
which you have given us during the 
past, and with a continuance of your 
co-operation I am sure that we shall be 
able to make further improvement and 
to better meet the needs of the live- 
stock industry. 
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Vicissitudes of The Wool Grower 


ADDRESS by JAMES E. POOLE, Cheyenne, Wyo., Jan. 10th, 1913 


HENEVER two or three vet- 
\¢ eran sheepmen get together, 

they are prone to indulge in 
reminiscences of former day vicissi- 
tudes that make the bad sheep market 
of 1912 resemble a bed of roses. I 
have been an attentive listener at sev- 
eral of these experience meetings when 
wine of the past that was the reverse 
of reviving was freely quaffed, but 
time heals all wounds and victims of 
vicissitudes of pioneer days invariably 
minimize the hardships they encoun- 
tered. The period when sheep were 
pelted and the carcass sent to the des- 
sicating works is somewhat remote, 
but when recalled is calculated to mod- 


ify criticism of the 4-cent wether 
market of last summer. These griz- 
zeled veterans have vivid remem- 


brance of the period when railroads 
would not deliver cars for sheep busi- 
ness unless freight charges were pre- 
paid, and no one has recently accused 
even trash of failing to reimburse 
market expenses. There has been, in 
fact is now, an erroneous impression 
that when a sheep grower markets a 
flock at Chicago or Omaha, the amount 
his selling agent remits to him is net 
profit. One magazine writer not long 
since discoursed eloquently on this 
theme, asserting that Uncle Sam fur- 
nished grazing land gratis, while na- 
ture produced the grass, consequently 
all the sheep grower had to do was 
bank the proceeds. This theory put 
him on much the same plane as the 
Michigan man who recently issued a 
prospectus for a cat ranch, the market- 
able product of which was to be skins 
for conversion into imitation furs. He 
proposed to feed the cats on rats, utiliz- 
ing the feline carcasses to support the 
rats, the prospectus concluding, “the 
cats eat the rats and the rats eat the 
cats, while we get the skins.” But 
the East has ever hugged erroneous 
ideas about the West and its concep- 
tion of the wool and mutton industry 
has been especially fallacious. 

Not long since I was in a Chicago 


commission office when lambs were 
realizing lofty prices, and the cashier, 
handing a well-known western grower 
a check for a portly sum, expressed 
regret that he had not embraced sheep 
raising as an avenue to wealth. The 
veteran took his measure and replied: 
“Sonny, it wasn’t always that way. 
I can recall the time when my own 
relatives called me a fool for sticking 
to the game, and I use that term ad- 
visedly, because the business always 
has been hazardous. Not so long since 
the more sheep a man had the poorer 
he was rated. I have a vivid recol- 
lection of the period when a commis- 
sion man with any sense would re- 
fuse to receive a consignment of sheep 
unless given some assurance that 
freight charges would be paid. Never 
heard of the lowa man who went out 
to Wyoming to raise sheep, did you? 
Of course not. It was during a de- 
pression period, and after losing all 
he had, he returned to Iowa driving 
across the country with his family and 
personal effects in a wagon, behind 
which trailed a calf. Reaching home 
the calf aroused curiosity. ‘That calf 
has a history,’ he explained. Out in 
Wyoming I had 5,000 sheep and traded 
half of them to a man for that crit- 
ter. Found he could neither read nor 
write, and when the bill of sale was 
made out, I stuck him for the whole 
flock.” 

There were other veterans there- 
abouts, and a flood of reminiscence was 
yanked loose, hard luck stories being 
resurrected from the storehouse of 
memory in wholesale fashion. There 
came to the surface, naturally, that 
hoary tradition about the Texas man 
who forwarded a train of sheep to 
Chicago, remaining at Fort Worth to 
worship at the shrine of the flowing 
bowl while awaiting returns. A week 
later his commission house wired him 
that the proceeds had not been suf- 
ficient to defray expenses and asked 
him’ to mail a check for the deficit. 
Promptly he replied that he had no 


money, but would send another train 
of sheep. This may sound like a fish 
story, but it is an actual fact that in 
1895 a Texas man reacher Chicago 
with a trainload of sheep that left him 
in much the same fix, save that he 
was several thousand miles away from 
home and pedestrianism was not his 
forte. John B. Sherman, then man- 
ager of the yards, learned of his pre- 
dicament and waived both yardage and 
feed bill, the commission man dis- 
played equal generosity and the Texan 
finally started home with something 
like $100 in his pocket, probably as 
happy as it was possible for a sheep- 
man to be in those soul-trying days. 

A Michigan man told of a row of 
bumps he went over during the same 
period. As I recollect it, this is his 
tale of woe: “I reached Chicago one 
day with three cars of lambs that gave 
me a twang of conscience every time 
I looked at them, because, to use mar- 
ket parlance, I thought I had stolen 
them. Although the market was rot- 
ten, I had done such hard bargaining 
that I was confident of going home a 
little to the good, and my suspicions 
were confirmed when along about noon 
the commission house cashier deferen- 
tially asked me if I preferred cash or 
a draft. Money looked good those 
days, and I selected coin of the com- 
monwealth, when what did that fellow 
do but hand me 78 cents in nickles. 
I shall always remember him as the 
meanest man on earth, although he 
plumed himself on being a humorist.” 

Then an Oregon man _ contributed 
his little chapter of grief. “They raz- 
zle-dazzled me one day during the days 
when the Wilson bill was working 
night stunts,” he said. “I straggled 
into Chicago with a string of lambs 
that prompted the commission man to 
suggest that I’d have been money in 
pocket if I’d kept them at home. We 
finally put them over the scales at 75 
cents per head and I spent the rest of 
the day trying to figure out how much 
it would be necessary to expand my 
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operations to do business on that basis. 
Disgustedly I secured my return trans- 
portation, and entering the dining car 
asked for lamb chops. ‘Two or three?’ 
asked the waiter. Being reckless, I told 
him to fetch three. They were mean 
little chops, but the tab called for 75 
cents and I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that even in panic times sheep 
were making money for somebody.” 
Some people have the knack of dig: 
ging out profits where the case seems 
hopeless. During the hard times pe- 
riod there was an old fellow scalping 
around the Kansas City market who 
might have been categoried as a suc- 
cessful trader, always turning an hon- 
est penny. One day he began accu- 
mulating sheep, an easy task as plenty 
were to be had at 40 or 50 cents per 
head, accumulating several ‘thousand 
which he ran on a rented farm near 
by. A few weeks later he captured a 
victim, swapping his bovine collection 
for a piece of Kansas City property 
plastered with a $2,500 mortgage in 
the incipient stage of foreclosure. The 
newcomer soon realized that he was 
stung, scab broke out in the band and 
he finally cashed in at 12% cents per 
head, scab having ruined most of the 
pelts. This deal proved a profitable 
one for the old scalper, however. He 
paid interest on the mortgage for a 
few years when a rise in Kansas City 
real estate enabled him to 
holding for $25,000. Some people can 
make money at any old game. 
Reminiscent of the depression pe- 
riod is another yarn related by a sales- 
man then operating on the Kansas 
City market. This is what he told me: 
“You couldn’t give away some sheep 


sell his 


at the time I refer to, and good ones 
were hard to move, but hogs were 
worth money, and I found a concern 
up in Minneapolis that was paying 
82% cents for pelts. By pelting sheep 
and feeding carcasses to hogs I was 
able to add to my bank account right 
along. Orie commission house had 
accumulated several hundred sheep, 
and as its salesman was unequal to 
the task of moving them, the head of 
the firm got busy. I was laying for 
that bunch of sheep, but it was bar- 
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gain day with me and he had to do 
considerable importuning before | con- 
sented to be regarded as a prospective 
purchaser. But he proved an easy man 
to do business with. As fast as | bid, 
he accepted. Before thirty minutes had 
elapsed I had bought the entire outfit 
save a bunch of Mexican pink-eyes 
with only a little wool on their backs. 
‘Don’t want ‘em at any price,’ said I, 
looking over the fence. Opening the 
gate at the pen he yanked me through, 
dumped me on my back and remarked 
in determined fashion: ‘I sold you all 
my good sheep at your price and do 
you think I am going to let you leave 
me with these dogs on my hands?” 
‘Don’t want ’em,’ I insisted, and I 
didn’t. Then he got mad and began 
choking me. When he gave me a mo- 
ment to think I gasped out a bid of 
thirty cents apiece and he was instant- 
ly mollified, but it was the most heroic 
method of closing a deal with a re- 
luctant customer I recall.” 

The same raconteur told he helped 
clean up a band of sheep in the Kansas 
City yards during the dull period to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, said 
he: “A young fellow down in Texas 
had got rampageous in a speculative 
way buying stock because he was 
able to get it for next to nothing, but 
when they reached market his eyes 
were opened and teeth cut at one oper- 
ation. Nobody wanted his stuff and it 
was eating a hole into stock yard com- 
pany earnings when Gene Rust, the 
manager, appealed to me. All the own- 
er wanted was a chance to get to Chi- 
cago and securing a pass we got him 
out of the way. Rust threw off the yard- 
age, the Santa Fe knocked $12.50 a car 
from its freight bill and I got enough 
out of the stuff to pay the feed bill and 
the rest of the freight. On another oc- 
casion we loaded hogs in one end of 
the car and sheep in the other. When 
the consignment reached Kansas City 
we discovered that the hogs had 
broken through the barrier and de- 
voured the sheep. Of course the ship- 
per made a roar and we filed a claim, 
but the railroad agent demonstrated 
that the gross weight of the hogs on 
reaching Kansas City was equal to that 
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of hogs and sheep combined at the 
starting point. As hogs were worth 
twice as much as sheep in that particu- 
lar market we did not collect the 
claim.” 

F recall still another hard _ times 
anecdote. A. J. Knollin is either a 
romancer or this episode comes from 
his book of experience, he having re- 
lated it to me. As near as I can re- 
collect he said: “Some years ago | 
hired an Englishman to take care of a 
band of my stock, sending him up into 
the mountains. Not hearing from him 
for a long time I concluded that no 
news was good news, but was unde- 
ceived a little later when a neighbor 
rode by and said: ‘Saw your man Bill 
back in the mountains the other day 
and he says if you want him to keep on 
working for you to send him more 
sheep. He’s lost all he started out 
with.’ As sheep weren’t worth any- 
thing then I sent him another band, 
not having the money to pay him off.” 

Sut the tide has turned. Even the 
sheep end of the trade begins to wear 
a better look. The avalanche of old 
sheep that engulfed primary receiving 
points in 1912 will not be repeated and 
as the public is eating lamb as it never 
did before production of young stuff 
will probably never be overdone. 

Chicago received ever 6,000,000 sheep 
and lambs in 1912 and as many more 
reached Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis 
and St. Joseph. Twenty years ago two 
million head was a big run at Chicago 
in a year and thirty years ago an an- 
nual supply of half a million at that 
point provoked comment. The average 
price of lambs at Chicago last year 
was right around $7.10 per cwt, as 
closely as averages can be figured 
and this is remarkable in view of the 
fact that the feeder end of the run was 
short and packers took the big end 
of the crop. The axiom that a market 
is a place where one’s property is tak- 
en away from them needs amending 
so far as lambs are concerned. Even 
sheep would have made a better price 
record in 1912 had the market not been 
constantly glutted, an abnormal con- 
dition due to cleaning up, mainly by 
Montana. Personally, Iam about as 
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competent to talk to a gathering of 
sheep growers as was the late Jerry 
Simpson of Kansas when he mustered 
sufficient temerity free 
wool at the Kansas City convention of 
this Association some ten years ago. 
Jerry who was a cattleman, always en- 
tertaining, was allowed to boost free 
trade for thirty minutes or more until 
Senator Warren concluded that he had 
been given sufficient latitude and pro- 
ceeded to repress his verbosity. 

“May I ask a question, Mr. Simp- 
he said. “Sure, senator,”  re- 
sponded Jerry blandly. 

“Do you own any sheep 

The Kansan was 


to advocate 


son?” 


99? 


nonplussed but 
Recovering his 
nerve, he came back with: 

“No senator, I don’t. To tell you the 
truth I never got down as low as that 
yet.” And none laughed more heartily 


only for a moment. 


at the retort than Warren. I own no 
sheep, but I may be excused for call- 
ing the attention of this gathering to 
several market handicaps that might 
be remedied. One is the annual Sep- 
tember—Oktober glut and consequent- 
ly price demoralization. How much 
money it costs growers in the aggre- 
gate will never be compiled but when 
year after year prices drop 50 to 75c 
per cwt. in a few days investigation 
of causes is warranted. Last September 
the average price of a big band of 
Idaho lambs declined from $7.50 to 
$6.85 per cwt. on the Chicago market 
in a few days. 

With a short lamb crop this stero- 
typed slump during the latter part of 
September and through October ought 
to have been avoided if statistics are 
worth anything and yet tor lack of co- 
)peration on the part of shippers ser- 
ious depreciation became inevitable. 
Excessive marketing merely ~works 
killing gangs overtime forces an accu- 
mulation -in coolers and -results in 
heavy shrinkage -while stock is await- 
ing access to slaughter benches. There 
is a radical difference between conges- 
tion and oversupply -and it has been 
suggested that this congestion might 
be obviated by the creation of a bur- 
eau, preferably under the control of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, 
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which could list prospective shipments 
and in a general way govern the 
movement so as to make Fall conges- 
tion impossible. The bureau could get 
in July and: send out state- 
for shippers’ guidance. This 
would avoid a sparse supply of less 
than half a million at Western mar- 
kets in a week during the fore part of 
September with over a million at the 
same points two weeks later, as was 
the case last year. 

While forest reserve methods pre- 
vent marketing lambs when in the pink 
of condition in many cases, it being im- 
possible to get them out from remote 
areas, the trade is agreed that a lamb 
properly bred and fed makes no gain 
after attaining the age of four months. 
When weaning 


reports 
ments 


begins a_ shrinkage 
process sets in and the proper age to 
market‘lambs is between three and 
one-half and four months. The present 
method not only demoralizes the mar- 
ket, but subjects growers to heavy 
shrinkage as railroads are unable to 
cope with demand for cars while the 
rush is on. Another error is in ship- 
ping thin lambs the latter part of Sep- 
tember and early October aggravating 
congestion. Demand for feeders is 
usually most urgent during the latter 
part of October and November and 
that is the most opportune season to 
market late lambs. 

Another reform considered practi- 
cable is separating fat and feeding 
lambs at outside stations before re- 
loading for Chicago. This would facil- 
itate a clearance and celerity in get- 
ting over the scales is always of dis- 
tinct advantage to the seller. Even- 
tually there will be a few feeders on 
the western run of lambs as only fat 
ones will be shipped the rest being 
held back’ for finishing in the hay and 
small grain raising area west of the 
Missouri river. As this industry devel- 
ops the summer runs will be curtailed 
and the market relieved of the bearish 
influence not of excessive numbers but 
burdensome figures. It frequently hap- 
pens that a day’s supply of western 
lambs will carry a long feeder end, 
but taking the estimate as their cue, 
buyers will proceed to hammer prices 
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of fat stock while, in fact it is not more 
than equal to the day’s requirements. 
In this respect separating feeders from 
fat ones at the resting station would 
have a beneficial influence, enabling 
both killers and feeders to know what 
was at their disposal at the beginning 
of the day’s business. 

A recent market development worth 
noting is the growing eastern de- 
mand for western lambs consequent on 
deterioration of natives. During the 
September—October glut last fall a 
clearance was expedited and more se- 
vere depreciation averted by the fact 
that New York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore butchers took a few loads of 
western lambs, introducing an element 
of competition lacking in former sea- 
sons. It was necessary to educate east- 
ern butchers on the merit of western 
grass lambs, but the campaign is mak- 
ing good progress and more of them 
will go in that direction next season, 
especially if natives prove bad dress- 
ers. There is reason to expect less com- 
petition from natives for several years 
to come. Raising lambs east of the 
Missouri river with the exception of 
such localities as Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Virginia has been a pronounc- 
ed failure in the case of 90 per cent of 
attempting it and wholesale 
cashing of dry ewes in 1912 suggested 
that lack of had prompted 
abandonment. This does not mean that 
lambs cannot be successfully produc- 
ed in the low-altitude area, by any 
means, but before success is achieved 
radically different methods must be 
Meanwhile the western 
breeder will contend with less competi- 
tion at eastern markets. 


those 


success 


adopted. 


And talking of markets any student 
of trade conditions must have noticed 
how consumption of mutton has broad- 
ened in recent years. For weeks at a 
time Chicago. has been actually, not 
relatively higher than Buffalo or Jer- 
sey City while Missouri river points 
have done equally as well. The people 
are learning 
the value of mutton, that term em- 
bracing lamb and enormous quantities 
of it are now sold daily in interior 
towns that ten years ago did not know 
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mutton or lamb in a commercial way 
Chicago is rapidly getting into the 
same class as New York or Philadel- 
phia as a mutton consumer and it is a 
trade that will broaden as the public 
acquires the necessary education. 

In the evolution of the industry it 
will be placed on a two-crop basis. 
wool and lambs. That the American 
people can use little heavy mutton must 
be patent to all interested. Wherever a 
fat lamb can be raised in the West 
weather maturing will be illogical. It is 
doubtful if the supply of lambs can be 
made burdensome in the future, but 
the less heavy mutton the killer has to 
handle the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. It is to the interest of produc- 
ers to furnish what demand calls for 
and the aged sheep reaching the Stock 
Yards hereafter must be regarded as 
a by-product of the wool and lamb _in- 
dustry. Even yearlings above lamb 
weight are under the market ban. 

There is nothing on the market hori- 
zon to warrant pessimism. Beef pro- 
duction has fallen several laps behind. 
consumptive demand, while nature 
seems to have placed a limit on pork 
production, the inevitable penalty of 
crowding it being disease, and more 
mutton will be required every year. 
That public clamor is for lamb as dis- 
tinguished from heavy mutton is hand- 
writing on the market wall the grower 
must commit to memory. 





THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 


Shortly after noon on January 11, 
1913, in the city of Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, the forty-ninth annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion was brought to a close. 

The convention marked an epoch in 
the life of the association, not so much 
in the numbers of delegates present as 
in the deliberation that characterized 
its work. 

The attendance was not large, in 
fact, much smaller than has marked 
recent meetings of this association. 
Two reasons seems to account. for the 
light attendance: first, beginning on 
January 5th and lasting until the 8th, 


a very severe storm swept over the 
range sheep country bringing with it 
snow, and temperature that reached a 
point twenty-five degrees below zero 
in many northwestern states. Storms 
have ever been the bane of wool grow- 
ers’ convention. The nature of the 
sheep business makes January and 
February about the only months when 
the wool grower has leisure time, but, 
unfortunately, these are the months 
when it is dangerous for him to be 
long absent from his flocks. 


The second cause of the small at- 
tendance was the reluctance of many 
sheepmen to spare the expense inci- 
dent to the trip. In view of the fact 
that congress threatens to materially 
reduce the price of wool by tariff 
changes, rigid economy is now mark- 
ing every movement of the flock mas- 
ter. A severe winter and low-priced 
sheep and wool in 1911 put a crimp 
in many a western sheepman, recovery 
from which will require close atten- 
tion to business and fair prices for 
some years to come. 

However, what the convention may 
have lacked in numbers it made up in 
the deliberation which characterized 
its sessions. Each subject was given 
close attention and followed by intel- 
ligent discussion. -With three excep- 
tions all of the speakers on the pro- 
gram were in attendance and their ad- 
dresses were of that high order that 
marked each a master of his subject. 

Eastern vice-president, A. J. Knol- 
lin of Chicago, opened the convention 
and presided at all of its session. Pres- 
ident Gooding, of Idaho, found it im- 
possible to be present but he sent 2 
strong address which was read to the 
convention. Many expressed regret at 
the absence of President Gooding, for 
the wool growers as a unit, feel under 
obligations to him for his untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of better freight rates. 
Resolutions were adopted thanking 
him for his work in behalf of the sheep 
industry. 

Mr. Knollin’s address was interest- 
ing as it dealt largely with suggestions 
for improvement in sheep husbandry. 
The title “The Right Way” offered an 
alluring field for suggestions and Mr. 
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Knollin filled it with golden thoughts 
for better methods. 

The report of the secretary dealt 
with the work accomplished by the as- 
sociation during the year—chief of 
which was the reduction secured ir 
the wool freight rates from western 
states which means a saving .of $500,- 
000 annually. Beyond doubt, this is 
one of the greatest achievements of 
the National association and only 
proves what can be done by concerted 
effort and determined action. 

The secretary: related the work 
done to convince the country of the 
fairness of placing the wool tariff cu 
a secured basis and pointed to the en- 
dorsement of President Taft and the 
tariff board as a vindication of the as- 
sociation’s position. In addition to 
this, his report indicated that the as- 
sociation was working to secure bet- 
ter service on the National forests; to 
induce better methods of sheep breed- 
ing; to improve the method or pre- 
paring and ‘selling wool; to encourage 
the use of mutton as a food; and to 
obtain better service from the railroads 
in sheep shipments. In addition, his 
report showed an increase in member- 
ship of the National of practically 224 
per cent in the last two years, whicli 
increase makes the National the larg- 
est live stock organization in America. 

Other addresses delivered at the 
convention were all filled with 
thoughts which would bring benefit to 
the sheep industry and they will be 
published from time to time in the 
pages of this paper. 

For the first time in many years a 
sheep show was not held in connection 
with the National meeting, but this 
loss was more than compensated for 
by the magnificent wool exhibit which 
had been sent by the National Wool 
Warehouse Co. of Chicago. This ex- 
hibit attracted marked attention, and 
well it should. Probably every wool 
grower in attendance at the convention 
visited the exhibit at least twice and 
carried away the most valuable les- 
son ever learned at a meeting of woo! 
growers. It is safe to predict that no 
sheep breeder who saw and studied 
this exhibit, will ever again counte- 
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nance carelessness in preparing his 
wool for market. This exhibit will 
be reviewed in detail in a later issue 
of this paper. 

Hon. F. J. Hagenbarth of Spencer, 
Idaho, was unanamiuosly elected presi- 
dent of the National for the ensuing 
year. Mr, Hagenbarth needs no intro- 
duction to American wool growers. For 
years and years he has worked faith- 
fully in their behalf. His work has 
been of a high order and he is particu- 
larly fitted to conduct the affairs ol 
the association through the trying year 
that seems to lie before the sheep in- 
dustry. 


Mr. M. I. Powers of Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona, was elected western vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Powers is secretary of the 
Arizona Wool Growers’ association anc 
has long been identified with the sheep 
industry of the southwest. Not only 
as a sheep man but as a business man 
does Mr. Powers rank very high, and 
his selection as vice-president adds 
great strength to the National. 

Mr. A. J. Knollin, of Chicago, was 
again elected eastern vice-president. 
His long and honorable association 
with the National makes him known to 
every man, woman and child that has 
to do with the sheep industry. As 
eastern vice-president Mr. Knollin has 
brought many members to the Nation- 
al organization and in the broad cam- 
paign that now lies before this associ- 
ation his services will be of inestim- 
able value. 

At the adjournment of the conven- 
tion, the executive committee met and 
appointed Mr. F. D. Miracle of Mon- 
tana treasurer and S. W. McClure vi 
Oregon, secretary. 

One of the most important works 
of the convention was the amendment 
to the constitution and by-laws which 
made Salt Lake City, Utah, the per- 
manent location of the organization. 
The selection of the permanent head- 
quarters had long been talked about. 
In fact, at the Omaha meeting a year 
ago it was practically agreed by the 
executive committee that the perma- 
nent headquarters should be selected 
at the forty-ninth convention. This 
move places the National Wool Grow- 
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ers’ association in an excellent position 
to conduct its work and beyond a 
doubt assures for it a rapid and contin- 
uous growth. 





CORN IN THE WEST. 





Future years will see Montana a 
cattle and sheep raising state of more 
importance than was true in the hal- 
cyon days of the range, is the opin- 
ion of Prof. Alfred Atkinson, agrono- 
mist of the State Agricultural college, 
who. bases his prediction on the fact 
that, in addition to alfalfa, it is now 
proved that the climatic conditions and 
the soil are admirably adapted to the 
successful production of corn, and with 
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this food combination, the feeding in- 
dustry is destined to become great in 
volume and decidedly profitable to 
those who engage in it. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mon- 
tana is not generally looked upon as a 
corn raising state, he is certain that it 
will soon be recognized as one of the 
leaders in this branch of farm indus- 
try, and it will be by cultivating the 
variety known as Northwestern Dent 
that this will be brought about. 
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This corn has for a few years been 
grown to a considerable extent, parti- 
cularly in the eastern part of Montana, 
and Prof. Atkinson says that on ac- 
count of the fact that it will mature 
within 60 to 90 days following plant- 
ing, it may be cultivated with success 
on the non-irrigated, as well as the 
valley lands. The crop will also take 
the place of summer fallow and is 
doubly valuable for this reason. 

In the eastern part of the state con- 
siderable attention has been given to 
corn growing during the last five years, 
though a few farmers have grown 
small acreages for a much longer per- 
iod; but with the steady increase in 
the area devoted to it, within the next 
decade corn will be recognized as one 
of the staple products of the Yellow- 
stone valley and the adjacent uplands. 
Yields ranging from 25 to 75 bushels 
per acre have been secured in this lo- 
cality and in quality the corn is fully 
equal to any produced in the corn belt 
states of the Middle West. 





SHEEP IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





The total number of sheep of shear- 
ing age in Pennsylvania on April 15, 
1910, was 638,000, representing a de- 
crease of 33.6 per cent as compared 
with the number of June 1, 1900 (959,- 
000). The approximate production of 
wool during 1909 was 660,000 fleeces, 
weighing 4,190,000 pounds and valued 
at $1,306,000. Of these totals about 
7 per cent represent estimates. The 
number of fleeces produced in 1909 
was 34.2 per cent less than in 1899. 
The average weight per fleece in 
1909 was 6.4 pounds, as compared with 
6.7 pounds in 1899, and the average 
value per pound was 31 cents, as com- 
pared with 21 cents in 1899. 





Just think of it; the saving in freight 
rates on wool brought about by the 
National last year were 96 per cent 
greater than all the dues and donations 
collected during that year., And, re- 
member, the low wool rates will con- 
tinue for many years to come. 
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The Wool Market 


ADDRESS by A. E. GILL of Boston Wool Trade Association 


N behalf of the Boston Wool Trade 
| Association I extend to you its 

sincere wishes for renewed success 
and continued prosperity of your or- 
ganization. 

The points under discussion relating 
to wool and its industry have been so 
ably discussed in the past that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for a wool merchant 
to say anything new that is of interest 
to the wool grower. It is the same old 
story, the same old thing. 

_They probably asked me to come to 
Cheyenne because they considered me 
an old timer, and I would not have the 
pleasure of meeting you growers many 
more times, It was in the spring of 
1884 when I first landed in Cheyenne 
to secure my first car of wool. I re- 
member Cheyenne when it was the 
richest city (per capita) in the United 
States; when cattle were sold by book 
count; when English and Scotch cap- 
ital was entrusted to young men, some 
of whom were too proud to work in 
their own country, but thought it the 
correct thing to run a ranch in this, 
and had ideas that they could run suc- 
cessfully cattle one year, sheep or 
horses another, but it was only a ques- 
tion of time when most of them were 
obliged to return home wiser in ex- 
perience but poorer in pocket book. 

There has been very little change in 
the manner of handling sheep since 
that time. There were men in those 
days who believed in in-breeding and 
others who would not have any kind 
of stock except full blood. The same 
is true today. Growers are just as care- 
less now about having fleeces proper- 
ly tied as they were a decade ago. The 
shearing of sheep by machinery is one 
innovation, another is the use of paper 
twine for tying fleeces. The latter is 
highly recommended, but we ask those 
who use it to insist that it be properly 
tied and the ends securely knotted, 


otherwise the twine slips off the 
fleeces and when those fleeces are 
graded in Eastern markets a great 


many locks or pieces of wool are made 
not leaving the whole fleece intact. 

On the other hand the merchandis- 
ing of wool and the manufacturing ot 
it have improved. Comparatively a few 
years ago wool was sold in the East- 
ern markets largely on commission 
houses acceptances, the buyer of wool 
giving the wool dealer a four or six 
months’ draft on the woolen commis- 
sion merchant. This was accepted and 
the wool merchant endorsed the paper 
and raised his money. Today wool is 
sold on 60 or 90 days’ open account 
and liberal lines of credit have to be 
given to manufacturers. Formerly we 
could only sell a mill two or three 
times in one year, today we sell them 
at least six or eight times and possibly 
oftener. The Boston wool trade will 
probably have invested in domestic 
wool at some time during the year, 
with their own capital and borrowed 
money, at least twenty-five million 
dollars. You can readily see how nec- 
essary the wool dealer is to grower. 

Improved machinery allows the mills 
to produce more yardage today. Ma- 
chines are speeded to their utmost 
capacity.. Worsted goods were practi- 
cally unknown in those days, now the 
worsted industry is a large part of our 
production. Water power is giving way 
to electricity. Take the newly equip- 
ped mills at Lawrence, where each 
machine now has an electrical motor 
attached, and the mill is run better and 
at less cost than when nothing but 
steam was the motive power. 

For instance take the Wood Wor- 


sted Mills at Lawrence, one of the 
American Woolen Company’s mills, 
the largest mill of the kind in the 


world, which consists of two parallel 
mills. The total length of one is 1510 
feet, and the other 1470. Each building 
is 126 feet wide and six stories high. 
The total width of the building in 
front is 331 feet. The entire floor space 
of the mill, including the storehouse, 
is 65 1-4 acres. It is estimated that 
when operating at its full capacity it 


could employ approximately 10,000 
hands. One of the features is its esca- 
lators or moving stairways for the use 
of the employees, which of course is a 
great advantage where so many wo- 
men operatives are employed. They 
can transfer 2,000 people from the first 
floor to, the sixth in a period of four 
minutes. 

In addition to this there is a restaur- 
ant in an adjoining building operated 
by .the company, at which employees 
can secure'a meal at cost price, the 
average for a good substantial meal 
being 11 cents. 

There has also been great care used 
in ventilating the mill. It is not heated 
by steam as is customary, but by fresh 
air blown into the several rooms from 
the basement of the mill where it is 
heated. This at all times insures per- 
fect ventilation for the employees, 
which is so essential to their health 
and comfort. 

This mill has capacity for the use 
of about one million two hundred fifty 
thousand pounds of wool per week. 
The Arlington mills alone, when they 
run full time, consume the product of 
thirty-three thousand sheep each day. 

There is about four hundred million 
dollars capital invested in the Woo) 
manufacturing industry; about two 
hundred fifty million cost of material 
used, and a total value of the product 
of about five hundred million dollars. 
There are about two hundred thousand 
operatives in the mills, together with 
all those dependent upon the manufac- 
tured goods in the making up of suits 
overcoats, etc. Over fifty per cent of 
the total product of all the mills is in 
New England and about one-half of 
this is made in Massachusetts. 

From 1899 to 1909 the amount of 
wool in the grease consumed showed 
an increase of forty-four per cent; on 
the scoured basis showed an increase 
of fifty per cent. The amount of shoddy 
used in these ten years showed a de- 
crease of thirty-five per cent. This in- 
creaSe in wool and decrease in shoddy 
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shows that we are making better goods 
today than we did ten years ago. 
Stock of Wool. 

With population increasing and the 
supply of wool decreasing the question 
arises where is the wool to come from 
to supply our mills, and will the price 
of wool and woolens be lower by a re- 
duction in the duties? Conditions are 
not the same today as they were un- 
der the Wilson bill. The looms are 
nearer the sheep. Consumption is near- 
ly if not quite up to production and it 
seems to me that those best able to 
judge of the situation are not the great 
masses who know nothing about tariff 
or supply and demand, but those men 
who are in the business and realize the 
fact that today there is a shortage of 
wool, and as long as_ this continues 
prices of wool and woolens will not re- 
main on too low a level. 

If a new bill is framed on conserva- 
tive lines looking to the needs of our 
industries no great damage will hap- 
pen, but if the revision is made in a 
rash spirit by men not familiar with 
the needs of woolen and worsted man- 
ufacturers, the results may mean dis- 
aster. Even if the tariff on wool is low- 
ered a little, I doubt if the price of 
domestic wool will decline materially, 
manufactured 
goods is such that our mills can run 
full time. full 
value for your wool when our mills 


provided the duty on 


You can only obtain 


are fully employed and making money. 
Today, however, it looks as if the Dem- 
ocratic party is liable to get back, at 
not only the wool grower, but hit the 
manufacturer harder. 

What about the future? There will 
undoubtedly be a conservative feeling 
as regards general business. There may 
be a reaction set in, and a 
down as the time approaches for tariff 
legislation. It would not be surprising 


slowing 


if some of the large wholesale concerns 
will advise the retailers to not 
purchase, but buy conservatively until 


over- 
they know more what the change in 
tariff will be. 

The money question is liable to enter 
into the value-of merchandise. The 
banks have been going down close to 
the legal reserves for some time past, 
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their surplus being the lowest since 
1907 and interest rates the highest. At 
present there does not seem to be any 
sign of weakness either in merchan- 
dise or labor costs, and naturally we 
ask will money be higher or lower as 
we go into this year. There will 
those who think that the present acti- 
vity will continue the better part of 
1913, and the demands of mercantile 
interests, railroads, etc., will tax se- 
on the 
other hand those who believe that high 
will check business 


be 


verely the money markets; 
rates for money 
and cause capital to become idle, espe- 
cially so as tariff revision is certain to 
unsettle several lines of industry. 

The Boston Wool Trade Association 
is now over a year old and offer their 
services to help you obtain better ser- 
vice from railroads, and to do all it 
can to prevent any unjust lowering of 
the duties on wool, and if we have an 
ad valorem duty to watch that it is 
properly administered. The Arbitra- 
tion Committee have had referred to 
them a few disputes, which have been 
satisfactorily settled both to the west- 
ern and eastern men, a saving of long 
litigation and money. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission have decided 
to maintain 24,000 lbs. minimum for a 
36 foot car. We asked for a 22,000 lbs 
minimum. They also ruled against us 
when a bag weighing as much as a 
bale, with the density of nearly 19 Ibs. 
to a cubic foot, which is required of a 
bale, and requires a 32,000 lbs. mini- 
mum for a 36 foot car, it could 
take the bale rate. We consider this 
unfair to the shipper. 


not 





THE WOOL SUPPLY. 


Supply and demand are supposed to 
regulate prices, and if this law can be 
applied to wool, the wool grower 
should look into the future with a fair 
degree of satisfaction. The 
short of wool and there seems only a 
remote possibility that this shortage 
can be made up within the next two or 


world: is 


three years. 

To begin with the domestic clip for 
1912 is given: as-304,343,000 pounds 
against 318,547,000 pounds for the year 
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1911. This shows a reduction of 14,- 
204,000 pounds of wool. This shortage 
in the domestic supply is partly occa- 
sioned by the tariff agitation of 1911 to- 
gether with the hard winter of that 
year which brought unusual loss_ to 
Wyoming and Montana flocks. Even 
though shortage important, 
many of those well informed in _ the 
trade believe that the actual shortage 
in the domestic clip is nearer 30,000,000 
pounds than the figures given. 

The world’s wool market is made by 
Australasia, the country of chief pro- 
duction. The relative position of Aus- 
tralasia may be seen from the fact that 
while the United States last year pro- 
duced 304,343,000 pounds of wool, Aus- 
tralasia produced 832,861,000 pounds or 
a little less than three times the domes- 
tic clip, however, when the Australa- 
to its scoured 
equivalent the production is more than 
three times the domestic product. 

From the above figures it will 
seen that anything which reduces the 
Australian clip will of necessity affect 
the world’s wool market. During 1912, 
a drought of small proportions, spread 
over much of the pastorial area of Aus- 
tralia. Compared with the droughts of 
former years the last one was minia- 
ture in size, however, before the need- 
ed rains came, between six and eight 
million head of shearing sheep had been 
lost. This, of itself, meant a loss of fifty 
million pounds of wool, but, of course, 
the great loss came through the shrink- 


this is 


sian clip is reduced 


be 


age in the fleeces from the sheep that 
remained. Some stations in Australia 
report their sheep as searing 2 pounds 
less than in 1911. The average, of 
course, will not be this great but it will 
approximate one pound per head for 
the entire commonwealth. Shearing 
time in Australia is about five months 
later than in the United States so that 
the Australian clip is just now coming 
on the market and it is yet too early to 
determine the exact shortage that may 
exist. However, Dalgety & Company, 
the largest handlers of wool in the 
world, with large warehouses in Aus- 
tralia and London, estimate the prob- 
able shortage of the Australian clip at 
130,000,000 pounds. It is probable, of 
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course, that the shortage will be much 
greater than this when all reports are 
in. It is also noticeable that Dalgety & 
Company first estimated the shortage 
at around 40,000,000 pounds, but as 
more of the wool came to market, they 
have twice raised their figures until 
the total now reads 130,000,000. Fur- 
ther revision along this line is going to 
mean a very decided shortage in the 
world’s wool crop. 


Not only is the Australian crop short, 
but in quality it has suffered quite as 
much as in quantity. The wool is dry 
and harsh, short in fiber, and much of 
it shows a distinct weakness, such as 
would be the case following a drought. 


The South American clip is said to be 


less than in previous years, but the 
marketing of it has not progressed suf- 
ficiently far to allow an accurate esti- 
mate. 

The clip of Great Britain and Europe 
is also much below normal in fact at 
one time Great Britain was supposed to 


be short some 20,000,000 pounds. 


One satisfying feature of the domes- 
tic wool market is the fact that stocks 
of wool are very low. The Commercial 
Bulletin reports that the total supply 
of unused domestic wool in the Uinted 
States on January Ist was but 66,457,- 
818 pounds as against 106,123,900 
pounds in 1911 and 142,575,200 pounds 
in 1910. This shows a decrease in the 
available supply of 39,671,082 pounds 
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over 1911 and a decrease over 1910 of 
76,117,382 pounds. 

As important as is this shortage of 
wool, there is admitted to be a decided 
shortage in manufacturers of wool. It 
is to be recalled that tariff agitation in 
1911 and strikes in 1912 reduced mater- 
ially the output of many mills. This, in 
turn, reduced the stock on the dealers’ 
shelves and also the stock of made up 
clothing. While the mills have been un- 
usually busy during the latter half of 
1912, they have not as yet been able to 
make up the shortage that existed. In 
fact, it would take probably two years 
for the trade to reach normal condi- 
tions were we allowed to proceed un- 
molested at this time. 

In view of the above facts and fig- 
ures it must be clear to the American 
wool grower that were it not for tariff 
agitation which is now before us, the 
year 1913 would see higher wool prices 
than has prevailed in this country for 
many years. However, in view of the 
tariff changes this shortage of wool and 
manufacturers thereof should lend 
courage to the heart of the grower and 
prevent him from sacrificing his wool 
at a low price. 





DROUGHT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





The severe drought that existed 
throughout Natal and other parts of 
South Africa for so many weeks has 
been partly broken by rains during the 
past few days. There are sections, 
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however, where no rainfall has yet 
taken place, and the precipitation has 
not been as much as needed in any 
part. 

Agricultural and grazing interests 
in Natal have suffered extensively from 
the drought, and as a result trade in 
certain lines will be depressed for some 
time. The depression will not be con- 
fined to this district, however. In the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
the suffering has been equal to if not 
greater than in this Province. Deaths 
of sheep there from lack of sufficient 
grass have run into hundreds of thous- 
ands, many cattle have been sacrificed, 
and large portions of the growing crops 
have been a total failure. 


As a result of all this Durban mer- 
chants who import large quantities of 
supplies and agricultural implements 
and machinery for sections outside of 
Natal, and who expected and ordered 
for a brisk up-country trade during the 
present season, will be compelled to 
store their goods to await such time 
as there is a demand for them. Large 
orders for agricultural machinery, etc., 
were placed in the United States some 
months ago, and consignments are now 
arriving. This will cause the import 
returns for 1912 to be very favorable 
in comparison with previous years, but 
it is more than probable that the com- 
ing year will show a marked falling 
off in the purchases of this class of 
American goods.—Consular and Trade 
Report. 
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THE FUTURE. 


The sheep industry at last faces a re- 
vision of the tariff on wool. The Demo- 
crats after March 4th will have a safe 
majority in both houses of Congress 
and as a special session will be called 
for March, it is safe to assume that a 
bill revising schedule “K” will reach 
the President for his approval not later 
than June or July. What this bill will 
provide no one can safely predict, but 
that it will bring about a reduction in 
the existing wool duty is beyond reas- 
onable doubt. 

That a special session has been call- 
ed to revise this schedule need not 
alarm those with their money invested 
in sheep, for there is yet the probability 
that in the revision of schedule “K” the 
wool grower may be given a fair de- 
gree of protection. Of course, certain 
eastern manufacturing papers are de- 
manding free wool and this sentiment 
will be augmented by the support of 


some self-centered members of Con- 
gress. However, that a majority of the 
Democrats will favor free wool seems 
hardly possible of belief. Of course, 
free wool would destroy many of the 
flocks of this country and those charg- 
ed with the revision of the tariff are 
fully aware of the danger and certainly 
they will try to avoid it. 

Before the grower becomes 
panicky, there are two facts that he 
should carefully consider. First: the 
world’s supply of wool is short—very 
decidedly short—and foreign prices are 
unusually high and still rising. So short 


wool 


is the foreign and domestic supply of 
wool that even in the face of a reduc- 
tion in the tariff, local buyers are be- 
ginning to scout around and make of- 
fers on this year’s clip at prices but lit- 
tle below those prevailing last year. 
Those who fear free wool 
should remember that twice within two 
years the Democrats have sent to the 
President a wool bill carrying a duty of 
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twenty-nine per cent on wool. Of 
course, there is no assurance that such 
a bill will again pass Congress, but un- 
der such circumstances, those responsi- 
ble for the new tariff law will find it 
mighty hard to justify a measure car- 
rying rates lower than those they ap- 
proved within the year. 


Of course, the bills that were vetoed 
by President Taft did not carry suffi- 
cient protection either on wool or 
manufacturers thereof, and aside from 
their rate of protection they were poor- 
ly arranged and illy balanced. How- 
ever, those who were responsible for 
the passage of the compromise wool 
bill in the last session knew that it 
could not become a law and, therefore, 
no responsibility rested on them. The 
case will be different now. 

President Wilson has said that no 
legitimate industry need fear the forth- 
coming revision of the tariff—and if 
this is to be construed literally, it 
means that the wool grower will be 
given sufficient protection to continue 
in business. In fact, we will have in the 
Senate eight Democratic Senators from 
large wool producting states who, we 
assume, will see that their industries 
are not destroyed. 

Our sheep breeders may rest assur- 
red that the National Wool Growers’ 
Association will use every honorable 
ineans to secure for wool and its pro- 
ducts, such duties as will make possi- 
ble the continued prosperity of these 
great industries. If the sheep man will 
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stand behind this organization and give 
it the support that it deserves, we have 
yet faith that the American wool grow- 
er will be dealt fairly with by the new 
Congress. 





Those who missed the Cheyenne 
convention will find all the addresses 
published in this paper from month to 
month. If you did not get to the con- 
vention, we will bring the convention 
to you through the pages of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. | 





THANKS. 





Adam Schubert of Gooding, Idaho, 
has drawn and presented to the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, the 
beautiful design that now graces the 
cover page of this paper. We think 
this design is unusually attractive and 
highly appropriate, and the workman- 
ship that it displays stamps Mr. Schu- 
bert as an artist of the highest class 
in this line of work. 

We take this means of extending to 
Mr. Schubert the thanks of the wool 
growers. 





PAY YOUR DUES. 





On January 1 of each year the dues 
of every member of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association falls due. The 
dues of all owners of over 200 sheep 
are $5 per year. 

We hope that every western sheep 
man will send us this amount to help 
in the great campaign that lies before 
us. There, are many sheep breeders 
who conscientiously intend to pay their 
dues, but in the stress of other work 
put the matter off from time to time 
and in the end it is forgotten. How- 
ever, this is not a year to pass this 
lightly by, for there is work to be done 
that will require the moral and finan- 
cial support of all. So, therefore, we 
again urge every sheep man to send 
us his share and ask him to get his 
neighbor to do likewise. ‘ Five dollars 
is not a large amount and all who pay 
it will receive the National Wool 
Grower each month throughout the 


year. Indeed, the paper is worth many 
times what we are asking as dues. 

The National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is growing, and the National 
Wool Grower has become a factor in 
the sheep world. 
absolutely to the 
therefore, we ask 
support. 


The paper belongs 
wool growers and, 
for it their hearty 





HIGH COST OF LIVING. 





The United States consul at Por- 
tias, Greece, writes, “The same amount 
of money expended by a family per 
annum in Greece and in the United 
States would secure in the latter coun- 
try a larger degree of the comforts and 
luxuries of life, than in the former.” 

The consul at Malaga, Spain, writes, 
“The problem of greatly increased cost 
of living is as acute here as in the 
United States. All the necessities of 
life have gone up steadily in price and 
there does not seem to be any imme- 
diate relief.” 

The Moscow, Russia, 
writes, “The increased cost of living 
throughout Russia is perhaps felt more 
keenly here in Moscow than in any 
other city in the empire. Conditions 
have become so series that many plans 
have been mooted for the relief of the 
people.” 

The same story comes from Japan, 
China, Asia Minor, Africa and South 
America. 

Everywhere throughout the face of 
the globe the cost of living is advanced, 
but, unlike the United States, wages 
are remaining stationary. Efforts have 
been made to charge the high cost of 
living to a protective tariff, but in 
view of the world movement some 
other cause will have to be assigned. 


consul at 





CONSERVATION. 





_ Late in November last year destruc- 
tive prairie fires swept over a large area 
of Nebraska and South Dakota destroy- 
ing millions of acres of luxurious grass- 
es. The abundant rains of that season 
had caused an unusual dense growth of 
grass and the shortage of live stock had 
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left these grasses to be consumed by 
fire. 

Grasses on the public domain or in 
the National Forests can only be 
brought to a certain growth when, un- 
less they are consumed by live stock, 
the inevitable fire will not only destroy 
the grass but everything in its path. 
Against such fires human efforts are in 
vain. 

Areas that have been fire swept have 
been permanently damaged. The total 
covering of the earth has been destroy- 
ed along with many of the grass roots. 
Thus, the land is left barren and bare, 
to have its soil swept by wind or erod- 
ed by rains. ‘The injury done’ by the very 
closest live stock grazing is not 7 ompar- 
able, to that done by fire. 

How much better it would have been 
had this eastern land been grazed by 
sheep and cattle. Then, instead of 
waste, we would have had production 
and a permanently improved range. 
Even though the grazing had been too 
close, no permanent injury would have 
been done as has happened in the pre- 
sent instance. 

All over this country there is a de- 
mand that grazing on city and irriga- 
tion water sheds should be 
However, 


reduced. 
those who are advocating 
this extreme course, if they have a real 
interest in protecting these water 
sheds, should take warning from _ re- 
peated forest and prairie fires. For de- 
cades and decades yet to come, the best 
methods of conserving our range and 
forests will be found in comparatively 
close grazing of their areas with live 
stock. Such a course removes the grass- 
es and weeds, which, left unmolested 
will invariably become fuel for destruc- 
tive and uncontrolable fires. Time will 
prove that live stock grazing has done 
as much to conserve our forests and 
ranges as could have been done by the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually for control. 





The headquarters of the National 
have now been permanently establish- 
ed in the McIntyre building at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. All sheep men are 
cordially invited to visit the office when 
in town. 


of 
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SCHEDULE “K.” 


The Democratic Ways and Means 
Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives have set aside the date of Jan- 
uary 27th to hear those who desire to 
protest against a change in the duties 
on wool and manufactures thereof. Of 
course schedule “K” includes wool, 
tops, wastes, manufactured cloth, car- 
pets, curtains, in fact every article into 
which wool enters. It is the largest 
schedule in the tariff act. In the past 
from two weeks to a month have been 
given in hearing those interested in this 
schedule, but under the new program 
but four hov . have been set aside for 
the hearino at this time. It is under- 
stood that those presenting an argu- 
ment before the committee 
given but a few minutes. 


will be 


Of course the National Wool Grow 
ers’ Association is opposed to any im- 
portant reduction in the wool duties. 
Therefore, President Hagenbarth, 
Eastern Vice-President A. J. Knollin. 
Executive Committeeman F. A. Ellen- 
wood of California, and S. W. McClure. 
Secretary, on January 18, drew up a 
long brief stating the position of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association to- 
Mr. Ellenwood of 
California has been employed to pre- 
sent this brief to the Ways and Means 
Committee, and in a wire from Mr. Un- 
derwood we are advised that he will 
be given a few minutes for this pur- 
pose on January 27th. Of course the 
brief itself is a long one and it will 
merely be filed and go into the records 
as a matter of reference for the Ways 
and Means Committee. 


ward tariff revision. 


We regret that the wool 
were not given full opportunity to be 
heard before the Ways and Means 
Committee. However, it seems that 
the House Committee has made up 
their minds what they are going to do 
and do not desire to be influenced by 
outside protests. When the wool bill 
passes the House it will then come be- 
‘fore the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, at which time it will undoubt- 
edly be revised and very considerably 
changed. The Finance Committee will 
of course give the fullest hearing to 


growers 
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those interested in this schedule, and 
it is now the program of the Assocta- 
tion to have three or four Western 
wool growers present, to present their 
case to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. 

Of course the Association it not op- 
posed to a revision of the tariff. It 
has long been felt that the tariff should 
be revised, but in that revision the 
wool grower demands that he shall 
have a square deal, and that wool shall 
be given the same degree of protec- 
tion as is given to manufactures 
There is in the East a very 
broad sentiment in favor of free wool, 
and many manufacturers who have pre- 
viously professed friendship the 
wool grower are now advising free 


thereof. 


for 
wool. Also some of the great textile 
papers that have previously stood for 
protection are now urging free wool. 
Certain manufacturers feel that there 
is only going to be so much duty given 
by the Democrats and if they were able 
to have wool placed upon the free list 
it would mean that the manufacturer 


would get whatever protection was 
given. The wool growers of the coun- 


try appreciate that free wool would 
mean their destruction and they may 
rest assured that the National Wool 
Growers’ will leave noth- 
ing undone to see that their case is 
properly presented and their interests 
thoroughly protected in the Congress 
of the United States. All we ask is 
that the wool growers stand behind 
this Association and support it moral- 
ly and financially, and their case will 
be well cared for. 


Association 





PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS. 


One of the best moves made by the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
in many years is the selection of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, as the permanent 
headquarters of the association. This 
change means that in the future the 
secretary of this organization will live 
in Salt Lake City and that henceforth 
the National Wool Grower will be pub- 
lished there. 

Salt Lake City lies in the center of 
a great sheep country and is easily ac- 
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cessible from every direction. It, there- 
fore, seems the logical point at this 


time for permanent headquarters. 
The selection of permanent headquar- 
ters does not mean that all our 


annual meetings will be held in Salt 
Lake City, the next one will be, be- 
cause the convention determined that 
it should, but after that the annual 
meetings will be at such points as the 
convention may dictate. 





HOMESTEAD DECISIONS. 


Billings, Mont.—A question of par- 
ticular importance to homesteaders has 
just been decided by the Secretary of 
the Interior in the case of Neil W. 
Myers against Richard Sherwood, both 
of Billings, and the point determined 
is that for the purpose of complying 
with the regulations with reference to 
residence, the abode of the entryman’s 
family is not necessarily his own, and 
that if he sleeps on the homestead, hav- 
ing complied with other rules with re- 
ference to cultivation and improvement, 
his right to hold the land cannot be 
taken away by contest. 


Sherwood entered a quarter section 
of land about four miles from this city 
about three years ago and proceeded to 
cultivate it and made some improve- 
ments. He worked at the plumbers 
trade in Billings and his family residea 
here. He, however, slept virtually every 
night in a cabin on his claim. Myers 
instituted a contest on the ground that 
as Sherwood’s wife and children re- 
sided in the city, his home was with 
them and that for this reason he had 
failed to fulfill the requirements of the 
Government. The general land office 
held that Sherwood’s: title to the land 
was good and the decision was affirm- 
ed by the Secretary of the Interior. 





When writing to our advertisers, be 
sure and tell them you saw their -ad- 
vertisement in the National Wool 
Grower. 


Do not forget to pay your dues. 
When we run out of funds, work must 
stop, and this is not the year to quit. 
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An Important Newly-Recognized Parasitic Disease of Sheep 


By DR. B. H. RANSOM, of United States Bureau of Animal Industry 


gan to come in from bureau in- 

spectors at various packing estab- 
lishments where federal meat inspec- 
tion is maintained that a considerable 
number of sheep were found on post- 
mortem inspection to be infested with 
tapeworm cysts. The cysts were locat- 
ed in the muscles causing a condition 
known as “measles” (which has noth- 
ing to do with the familiar human mal- 
ady known by the same name), and 
thus, unlike certain other internal par: 
asites which affect portions of the 
body, of no very great value as food 
such as the lungs, liver, and intestines, 
these parasites affect the meat itself, 
which renders them of great import- 
ance from the standpoint of meat in- 
spection. In accordance with the view 
of German authorities on meat inspec- 
tion, who refer to the occasional occur- 
rence of a similar parasite in sheep 
considered by them identical with the 
tapeworm cysts found in pork which 
are transmissible to man, it was at first 
thought that the parasite found in 
American sheep was the pork tape- 
worm cyst in an unusual host. This be- 
lief, however, appeared to be unten- 
able as soon as it was learned that at 
various stations the percentage of in- 
fested sheep ran from 1 to 4 per cent 
of the number slaughtered. It seemed 
unbelievable that so large a number of 
sheep should show infestation with a 
parasite which in this country is ex- 
ceedingly rare in hogs, scarcely a doz- 
en cases a year being found at any of 
the large stations where hundreds of 
thousands of hogs are slaughtered an- 
nually. If the sheep parasite were the 
same as the hog parasite it would be 
reasonable to expect that the number 
of cases among sheep would be very 
much smaller than the number of cases 
in the natural host animal, the hog. As 
the contrary was true it seemed alto: 
gether improbable that the sheep para- 
site should be the same as that of the 
hog, notwithstanding their similarity 
and the opinion of foreign authorities 


Bea than a year ago reports be- 


on the question of tapeworm cysts in 
mutton. It was quickly proved that the 
cysts in sheep are certainly not the 
same as the pork cyst. A careful study 
under the microscope of the structural 
details of a large number of specimens 
of cysts from sheep, and comparison 
with cysts from pork, demonstrated 
conclusively that although in many re- 
spects the two forms are alike they are 
distinct species. The problem then to 
be solved was to determine the exact 
identity and significance of the cysts 
in the sheep. It is well known that the 
pork cysts when eaten in_ infested 
pork by human beings develop into a 
certain species of tapeworm, and that 
hogs in turn acquire the cysts as a re- 
sult of swallowing the tapeworm eggs 
which are scattered in the excreta of 
persons harboring the tapeworm. Like- 
wise tapeworm cysts in beef produce 
tapeworms (of a different kind from 
those produced by the pork cysts) 
when the cysts are eaten by man. It 
immediately appeared, however, to be 
out of the question that the sheep 
cysts belong to a species of tapeworm 
which occurs in man. 

With a cyst as common as the sheep 
cyst it would necessarily follow that 
the corresponding tapeworm would be 
very common, and the occurrence of 
this species of tapeworm would cer- 
tainly have attracted attention if it 
were a human parasite. As a matter of 
fact no such tapeworm in man has ever 
been reported and it happens, more- 
over, that the only known species of 
tapeworm occurring in man for which 
the tapeworm corresponding to the 
sheep cyst is likely to be mistaken, 
namely, the pork tapeworm, is very 
rare in this country, corresponding to 
the rarity of pork*measles, and indeed 
there are practically no authentic re- 
cords of its occurrence in the United 
States as an intestinal parasite of 


man, though of course it is quite evi- 
dent that it must be present in view 
of the occasional finding of the cystic 
stage in hogs. If the pork tapeworm 


were common in this country one 
might suppose that the tapeworm cor- 


‘responding to the sheep cyst had act- 


ually been frequently found but had 
always been mistaken for the pork 
tapeworm. As such, however is not the 
case one is forced to conclude that man 
is not the host of the tapeworm which 
corresponds to the cystic stage found 
in sheep, and that some other animal 
than man harbors the tapeworm stage 
of the parasite. Naturally, suspicion 
would attach to the dog as a possible 
host. Experiments were therefore un- 
dertaken to test the hypothesis that 
the dog is the host of the tapeworm 
that corresponds to the cystic stage in 
sheep. It may here be noted that cer- 
tain French investigators have held 
that the tapeworm cysts occasionally 
encountered in mutton in Europe are 
the same as a quite common cyst found 
on the liver; omentum, and in other 
places in relation with serous mem- 
branes, and that they are present in 
the muscles as aberrant parasites, an 
opinion not in harmony with that held 
by the Germans, as the cyst in ques- 
tion belongs to a tapeworm of the dog 
and is a different species from the pork 
tapeworm. ; 

In carrying out the experiments five 
dogs were fed with cysts from the 
muscles of sheep, and two dogs were 
fed with cysts from the omentum. All 
of the dogs developed tapeworms, and 
it was thereby proved that the muscle 
cysts from sheep were the cystic stage 
of a dog tapeworm, thus far confirm- 
ing the opinion of the French investi- 
gators above alluded to. Assuming 
however, that the muscle cysts found 
in sheep are the same in this country 
and in Europe, which is probably the 
case, the experiments proved the 
French investigators to be right only 
as to the fact that the dog is the host 
of the tapeworm and proved them to 
be mistaken in identifying the cysts 
in the muscles and those occurring in 
relation with serous membranes as the 
same species, for it was found that the 
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tapeworms from the two dogs which 
were fed cysts of the latter kind were 
distinctly different from the tapeworms 
developed in the other five dogs. To 
complete the experiments 9 lambs were 
taken from a lot of 50 or more, the re- 
mainder of which were slaughtered 
and found to be free from cysts either 
in the muscles or serous membranes 
six of these lambs were fed with eggs 
of the tapeworms from the dogs which 
had been fed muscle cysts, two were 
fed with eggs of the tapeworms from 
the dogs which had been fed serous 
membrane cysts, and one was retained 
as a check. 

Five of the six lambs died in from 
14 to 22 days, and all of them showed 
numerous small, partly developed 
cysts in the muscles. The remaining 
lamb was killed 83 days after feeding, 
and numerous fully developed cysts 
were found throughout the muscula- 
ture. None of these lambs showed any 
of the serous membrane cysts. The two 
lambs fed with tapeworm eggs from 
the dogs which had been fed serous 
membrane cysts were killed 83 and 84 
days after feeding, and both of these 
showed fully developed serous mem- 
brane cysts but no muscle cysts. The 
check lamb which _ had received no 
tapeworm eggs, was killed as the close 
and no tapeworm 
cysts of any kind were found in this 
animal. 

These experiments accordingly de- 
monstrated that the muscle cysts in 
sheep are the intermediate stage of a 
tapeworm harbored by dogs, that sheep 
become infected by swallowing the 
eggs of the tapeworm, and that dogs 
become infected by swallowing the 
cysts in infested mutton. They also de- 
monstrated that this tapeworm is a dis- 
tinct species from that whose inter- 
mediate stage is found in relation with 
the serous membranes of sheep and 
other ruminants. 

The practical significance of the re- 
sults of the investigations and experi- 
ments is that a serious condition con- 
fronts the wool grower particularly in 
the western United States, the sheep of 
which region have been commonly 
found infested, and the sheep industry 
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is liable to suffer no small amount of 
damage unless sheep owners take pro- 
per measures toward reducing the pre- 
valence of, or eradicating these tape- 
worms. Although the tapeworm cysts 
are not transmissable to man, mutton 
infested with them is not a desirable 


. article of food, and modern ideas in 


meat inspection require that mutton 
infested with these parasites to any 
considerable extent shall either be con- 
demned or rendered into tallow, ac- 
cording to the degree of infestation, al- 
though theoretically there is no objec- 
tion from the hygienic standpoint to 
passing affected mutton for food after 





ARTHUR STERICKER 


Executive Committeeman, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


the parasites have been removed. Prac- 
tically, however, it is impossible in 
many cases to remove the parasites be- 
cause such extensive dissection would 
be required that there would. be but 
little left of the meat when the para- 
sites had been removed. Consequently, 
therefore, a large number of sheep car- 
casses which are retained by inspectors 
on account of measles go either to the 
tallow tank or to the condemned tank 
because the character of the infesta- 
tion is such that it is impracticable to 
remove the parasites. At first thought 
it might seem that the loss on account 
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of these condemnations would fall on 
the butcher, as the sheep are already 
bought and paid for before they are 
passed upon by the meat inspector, but 
as a matter of fact the producer is 
made to bear at least a part of the 
loss. When a condition involving loss 
es on account of condemnations exists 
among live stock and continues to pre- 
vail, the butchers naturally and invar- 
iably in the prices paid make ample al- 
lowances for the probable loss from 
condemnations based upon their ex- 
perience as to losses in the past, so 
that the producer, although he may not 
realize it, is made to bear more or less 
of the burden, sharing it, perhaps, with 
the consumer to whom it is likely the 
butcher will pass on a portion of his 
loss. The Federal meat inspection re- 
cords indicate that tapeworm cysts in 
the muscles of sheep are common 
throughout the west, and furthermore 
it is safe to say that the proportionate 
number of cases of sheep measles found 
on postmortem inspection, already. re- 
presenting a high percentage, will cqn- 
tinue to increase as neat inspectors be- 
come more expert in detecting the pre- 
sence of the parasites. The natural 
consequence will be that sooner or 
later, if this is not already the case, the 
sheep raiser will suffer a reduction in 
the selling price of his product below 
that which he would receive were it 
not for the losses from condemnations 
experienced by the butcher. This in- 
direct loss is in all probability not the 
only loss experienced by the ° sheep 
raiser. It has already been noted ‘that 
in the experiments five of the lambs 
died in from 14 to 22 days after infec- 
tion. These died approximately in the 
order of the size of the doses of tape- 
worm eggs given, those receiving the 
smallest doses surviving the longest 
Three of them received only the eggs 
contained in a single tapeworm seg: 
ment, the other two receiving 3 and 10 
segments, respectively. The sixth 
sheep, which survived, received only 
one-half of a segment, yet the number 
of eggs was sufficient to make the ani- 
mal sick for a_ time, corresponding 
probably to the period during which 
the embryonic worms’ were invading 
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and establishing themselves in the 
muscles. Quite clearly, therefore, the 
sheep measle parasite is deadly in its 
effects upon sheep provided a suffi- 
cient number of tapeworm eggs are 
swallowed, and even if not enough are 
swallowed to kill the animal, he may 
be made sick by the invasion of the 
parasites. Accordingly it is quite prob- 
able that many of the cases of death 
and sickness, which are more or less 
constantly occurring among sheep 
without apparent cause, are the result 
of infection with the measle parasite. 

If he will, the wool grower can do 
thuch to remove this newly recognized 
evil which menaces the welfare of the 
sheep industry, and it is his duty to 
himself and to all interested in and de- 
pendent upon the growing of sheep to 
take proper measures for eradicating 
sheep measles. In addition to the high- 
ly important preventive measure of de- 
stroying the carcasses of all dead sheep 
by burning, the simplest, most feasible 
and most effective means of eradica- 
tion is to keep the dogs of the ranch 
or farm free from tapeworms by sys- 
tematic medicinal treatment. As the 
sheep measle tapeworm in dogs begins 
to produce eggs about two months after 
infection, judging from the results ob- 
tained in the experiments, it is evident 
that dogs should be treated about 
every two months in order to remove 
any tapeworms acquired since the pre- 
ceding treatment before they have de- 
veloped sufficiently to produce eggs. 
In practice, however, such frequent 
treatment seems scarcely necessary 
and it is fairly certain that effective 
control of tapeworm infestation ‘can be 
maintained if dogs are submitted to 
treatment four times a year, that is, 
every three months. The following 
method of treatment is employed at 
the Federal Quarantine Station at 
Athenia, New Jersey, and has proved 
very Satisfactory in the case of im- 
ported sheep dogs quarantined and 
treated on account of tapeworm in- 
festation : 

Allow the dog to have the usual feed 
and drink about 3 or 4 p. m. on the day 
preceding treatment, but give nothing 
further in the form of food or drink 


with the exceptions noted, until after 
the medicine has acted. About 10 a. in 
to a dog of ordinary size give four 10- 
grain capsules filled with Ethereal Ex- 
tract of Male Fern (Oleoresina aspiddi, 
U. S. P.) administering at the same 
time about an ounce of water or milk, 
preferably the latter. By a 10-grain 
capsule is meant one which will hold 
10 grains of quinine. Forty-five min- 
utes later give a second dose consist- 
ing of four capsules (10 grain) filled 
with freshly ground areca nut, and 
with this give as before about an 
ounce of water or milk. It is important 
that the areca nut be freshly ground. 
This treatment is usually followed by 
profuse defecation and the expulsion 
of the tapeworm if any are present, in 
30 minutes to an hour after giving the 
areca nut. No untoward after effects 
have been noted in any case among 
several hundred dogs treated with this 
remedy. The patient is usually ready 
for his evening meal. In administering 
the medicine, an assistant stands the 
dog up on his haunches, and holds the 
dog’s mouth open by firmly grasping 
the upper jaw in one hand, the lower 
jaw in the other. The capsules are 
dropped on the back portion of the 
tongue, and enough water or milk is 
thrown in the animal's mouth to make 
him swallow. After administering each 
of the two doses the dog’s head should 
be tied up as high as he can hold it 
and not choke. If this detail is omitted 
the patient will almost invariably 
throw up the dose. During the re- 
mainder of the day the dog should be 
kept in confinement and the fecal dis- 
charges gathered up and_ burned, 
buried, or otherwise disposed of in 
such a manner as to prevent the possi- 
bility of contaminating the feed or 
water of sheep or other live stock. 
Incidentally it- may be remarked 
that treating dogs for tapeworm will 
rid them not only of the sheep measle 
tapeworm but also of other species of 
tapeworm whose intermediate stages 
are found in live stock, one of which, 
the gid parasite, fortunately as yet not 
wide spread in the United States, af- 
fects the brain of sheep, with almost 
invariably fatal results. Though in cer- 
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tain localities coyotes harboring tape- 
undoubtedly responsible 
the infestation of sheep 
with tapeworm cysts, yet it is the 
dogs, accompanying the sheep more 
or less constantly day and night and 
depositing their feces, laden with tape- 
worm eggs, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the sheep, which are the 
chief source of infestation, and if this 
source is removed by keeping the dogs 
free from worms, the sheep can be 
kept practically free from tapeworm 
cysts of all kinds. In addition it is im- 
portant that the carcasses of all dead 
sheep be destroyed by burning them 
in order to remove this source of in- 
fection of dogs and coyotes. Finally, to 
summarize: 

Sheep in the western United States 
are very commonly affected with 
measles, or in other words, are infest- 
ed with tapeworm cysts located in the 
muscles, 

Tapeworm cysts may cause the 
death of sheep, or a loss in condition, 
and thus produce a direct loss to the 
wool grower, and also are responsible 
for many condemnations of carcasses 
when sheep are slaughtered, and thus 
produce an indirect, but nevertheless 
certain, loss to the wool grower. 


worms are 
for some of 


Dogs harboring tapeworms scatter . 


the eggs of the parasites in their feces 
and thus contaminate the range or pas- 
ture. : 

Sheep become infected as a result of 
swallowing the tapeworm eggs in con- 
taminated feed or water.” 

Dogs in turn become infected from 
eating the carcasses of sheep which 
are infested with the cystic stage of 
the parasite. 

Coyotes may be responsible to some 
degree for the spread of infection, but 
dogs are by far the most important 
source of infestation. 

The prevalence of sheep measles and 
also of certain other parasites injur- 
ious to live stock may be greatly re- 
duced, and these parasites may be ulti- 
mately eradicated entirely by the sys- 
tematic medicinal treatment of dogs 
to keep them free from tapeworms. 

All dogs on the- farm, ranch, or 
range should be treated for tapeworms 
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The wool 
erower should adopt the practise of 
thus periodically treating his dogs for 
tapeworms as an 


once every three months. 


item of routine to 
which it is just as essential to’ give at- 
tention at the proper time as to any 
other of the various more or less trou- 
blesome details of operation that have 
to be faithfully attended to and whose 
neglect is quite certain sooner or later 
to end in disaster. 

The carcasses of all dead sheep 
should be destroyed by fire so that 
dogs and coyotes may not eat them. 
Destruction of carcasses will also help 
to prevent the spread of various other 
diseases, and is an important precau- 
tion in the prevention of disease which 
should always be taken. if at all pos- 
sible. 





Editor’s Note Probably, this 
tapeworm cyst accounts for the 
many stiff lambs found during 


spring and summer. 





REPORT OF THE IOWA SHEEP 
BREEDERS AND WOOL GROW- 
ERS’ MEETING. 


Held in Ottumwa, Iowa, December 20 
and 21, 1912. 


the 
breeders and wool growers was held in 
Ottumwa, Friday The 
attendance was good and interest in 


The annual meeting of sheep 


and Saturday. 


the industry is growing from year to 
year, the association added many new 
members. The meeting was held in the 
Commercial Club rooms and was pre- 
sided over by the President Mr. C. W. 
Moore, of Cedar, one of the most en- 
thusiastic sheep men in the state. After 
the meeting was called to order Mr. J. 
K. Mahon, vice president of the com- 
mercial association delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome and presented cigars 
to all in attendance. Next the secre- 
tary’s report by V. G. Warner was read 
and approved, also the treasurer’s re- 
port was heard. 

After the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting President Moore de- 
livered his annual address, which was 
very interesting to all who heard him 
and was given close attention. 


THE NATIONAL 


WOOL 


Dr. C. D. Cline of the Veterinary ex- 
tension department cf Ames spoke of the 
diseases of sheep and how to prevent. 
This was one of the good things and 
many good and timely thoughts were 
brought out. He dwelt on the experi- 
ments with sheep and the various dis- 
eases, their origin and the cause as well 
as the symptoms of each particular dis- 
ease. He also gave a very interesting 
talk on hog cholera, this subject seemed 
to be of much interest and all was well 
pleased with the address. 


Mr. G. W. France of Oskaloosa, gave 
a report of the committee on legislation 


of dogs and wolves in which he review- 





aa 


V. G. WARNER 
Executive Committee, Bloomfield, lowa 


ed the work done in the last legislature 
for a higher bounty for wolf scalps. 
Mr. W. S. Merritt also spoke of the 
dogs and their depredations and of the 
proposed law for a remedy. Which 
was to have each dog collared and la- 
beled when assessed and the assess- 
ment raised and see that all dogs were 
sure to be assessed, and their damages 
paid out of the domestic animal. fund. 


Secretary V. G. Warner read a very 
interesting letter prepared by the sec- 
retary of the National Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, in which he dwelt on the 
use of mutton as one way to reduce 
the high cost of living as mutton is 
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much cheaper than beef and is much 
more nutritive. 

Secretary S. M. Cleaver of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, also sent a very interest- 
ing letter on the subject of fine wool 
sheep this was very instructive and 
appreciated by all who heard it. 

Mr. M. R. Daniels read a paper on 
silage for sheep. This was of his own 
experience in four year’s feeding and 
the mistakes one are likely to make. 
Much interest was taken in this paper 
and many discussions followed but all 
agreed that it was a good feed. 

The review of the association was 
given by secretary, and Mr. W. S. Mer- 
rit of Seymour and Mr. Henry Reitz 
were appointed with the secretary as 
the lobbying committee for the better 
dog and wolf laws. 

After this the officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. 

C. W. Moore, Cedar, president; A. 
J. Blakely, Grinnell, vice-president; V. 
G. Warner, Bloomfield, secretary; W. 
France, Oskaloosa, treasurer. 

The meeting was adjourned to meet 
again in Ottumwa, December, 1913. 
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SHEEP IN UTAH. 


The total number of sheep of shear- 
ing age in Utah on April 15, 1910, was 
1,671,000, representing a decrease of 
34.6 per cent as compared with the 
number on June 1, 1900 (2,553,000). 
The approximate production of wool 
1909 1,663,000 fleeces, 
weighing 12,102,000 pounds, and valu- 
ed at $2,094,000. Of these totals, about 
one-tenth represents estimates. The 
number of fleeces produced in 1909 was 
37.9 per cent less than in 1899. The 
average weight per fleece in 1909 was 
7.3 pounds, as compared with 64 
pounds in 1899, and the average value 
per pound was 17 cents, as compar«il 
with 15 cents in 1899. 


during was 





Undoubtedly every western sheep 
man would join the National if we 
could reach him and tell him what it 
is doing. However, each member can 
see his neighbor and get him to send 
us $5 to help along the work. 
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Wool Growing in Australia 


PART VII—“THE PRESENT POSITION” by R. H. HARROWELL 


Y previous articles have explained 

how the Merino flocks of Aus- 

tralia have been built up 
what ideas at present govern the breed- 
ing of these valuable sheep. The coun- 
try has proved excellently adapted to 
wool growing, and in spite of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the pioneering 
days the merino sheep steadily en- 
croached inland. 

The first official returns of 
Australia were dated January, 1788, 
and they showed that this vast country 
cattle, 
twenty-nine sheep, twelve pigs and a 
goats. 
that these returns included the num- 
ber of rabbits in Australia which total- 
led five. What of pounds 
would have been saved to the 
growing industry if those five rabbits 


and 


stock 


contained seven horses, six 


few It is interesting to note 


millions 
wool 


had been_exterminated then. 

During the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the first settlement the growth 
in the number of sheep was slow, and 
notwithstanding the importations from 
the Cape and Europe the sheep in Aus- 
tralia at the end of 1800 numbered only 
6,124. During the next sixty years 
they mounted up to 20,135,286, and the 
high water mark as far as the number 
of sheep in Australia was concerned 
was reached in 1890 when the flocks 
totalled 97,881,221. But there have been 
vicissitudes since then and droughts 
and the encroachment of wheat grow- 
ing have never permitted the sheep to 
reach that total again. The latest re- 
turns for the Commonwealth show the 
total to be 93,085,297 sheep. That is up 
to the end of last year. The various 
states make up the total as follows: 
New South Wales, 45,032,022; Vic- 
toria, 13,857,804; Queensland, 20,740,- 
981; South Australia, 6,171,907; West- 
ern Australia, 5,408,583; Tasmania, 1,- 
823,017; Northern Territory, 50,983. 
The official returns for New Zealand 
show that the sheep there, last year, 
numbered 23,464,132. 

There has been a very steady pro- 
gress in regard to the improvement of 


the Australian sheep, as is proved by 
the fact that though twenty years ago 
there were many more sheep shorn 
than last year, last season’s clip beats 
all previous records, while the weight 
cut per head is greater than any coun- 
try in the world. And all this has been 
obtained without any deterioration in 
the wool. 

Over sea shipments of wool for the 
wool year just ended amounted to 2,- 
020,547 bales from the Commonwealth, 
and 493,368 bales from New Zealand. 
This Australasian total export was val- 
ued at £29,591,874. The net result of 
the year’s transaction shows that the 
average price per bale worked out at 
£11 15s 5d as compared with £12 10s 
4d the previous year. 

The latter part of last year and the 
first half of 1912 witnessed a drought 
which quickly brought about a posi- 
tion of great seriousness. In June’ the 
rain came, and saved the situation, but 
not before very heavy mortality had 
taken place. Millions of sheep have 
been wiped out and the lambing has 
been little short of a failure. It is esti- 
mated that this year’s figures will show 
a decrease of over 7,000,000 sheep, and 
of course there will be the almost total 
loss of the natural increase that could 
have been expected from the number 
of sheep in the country at the end of 
last year. The trade forecast that there 
will be a decrease of at least 250,000 
bales in the Australian clip this year. 

The amount of wool sold in the var- 
ious colonial markets during the last 
season was as follows: Sydney, 773,991 
bales; Melbourne, 399,229 bales; Gee- 
long, 128,990 bales; Adelaide, 147,375 
bales ; Fremantle, 1,247 bales; Brisbane, 
229,345 bales; Tasmania, 20,317 bales. 
This forms an Australian total of 1,- 
700,499 bales sold locally. This is con- 
sidered strong evidence that growers 
deem it more advisable to sell their 
wool in the local markets than to ship 
it to the London sales. 

Reference was made above to the 
fewer sheep last year cutting a heavier 


clip than far more sheep twenty years 
ago. The actual figures are as follows: 
In 1891, 124,991,920 sheep cut 1,791,261 
bales, while last year 117,011,654 sheep 
produced 2,513,915 bales. 

The average weight of wool produced 
per sheep, including lambs, works out 
at seven pounds four ounces, which 
compares with seven pounds four 
ounces for the two preceding years and 
six pounds fourteen ounces in 1908-9 
and six pounds nine ounces in 1907-8. 
These figures must be taken in consid- 
eration with the facts that lambs have 
been included, and that at least nine 
per cent of the total weight of wool was 
scoured. Last year’s figures show that 
the all round average price of wool was 
less than the previous year, conse- 
quently the monetary return per sheep 
is less, which works out at $1,26%4 as 
against 1.35 per head for the previous 
year. 


About four hundred years before the 
time of Christ sheep sold throughout 
the Roman Empire at 17c per head. We 
are not advised, but it is a safe predic- 
tion that wool was on the free list. 


Please see your neighbor and urge 
him to join the National. This will 
make the burden lighter on you and 
will bring you the everlasting gratitude 
of your neighbor. 


The resolutions passed at the Chey- 
enne convention are to be found in 
the January Wool Grower. Please ask 
your local paper to publish them. 


We have just received a dispatch 
from Washington to the effect that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
granted reparation on all wool shipped 
between March 21st and June Ist of 
last year. The reparation goes to the 
man who shipped the wool, whether 
he be the buyer or the producer. 
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Word From The Capital 


ESPITE the fact that complete 
D control of national affairs will 
pass into Democratic hands on 
March 4th next, woolgrowers are as 
much in the dark as ever in the mat- 
ter of tariff changes. This is the sub- 
ject of considerable speculation these 
days, but it is a question impossible 
of solution, or even of reasonable anti- 
cipation, in advance of actual legisla- 
tion passed and approved. It is gener- 
ally believed, however, that there is 
not great possibility of radical lower- 
ing of wool tariffs by the next con- 
gress. 

With a total of 49 votes in the sen- 
ate, the Democrats will have difficulty 
in enacting legislation based on party 
principles, for, to accomplish that not 
only would there have to be a full 
party attendance all the time, but the 
party would have to act as a unit on 
every roll call. Tariff votes in the past 
in the senate have shown a divergence 
of views among Democrats that pre- 
cludes the idea of absolute unanimity 
of thought on many important sched- 
ules, and particularly is this true of 
the wool schedule. 

Republicans are already planning to 
vigorously contest proposed reductions 
at every step of the way, and no mat- 
ter how drastic the house may finally 
act on the wool and other important 
schedules, the final say will rest with 
the senate. Republicans in the upper 
branch of congress will contest every 
step of the way in opposition to tariff 
cuts, and it is expected they will be 
able to command the votes of several 
Democratic senators from states with 
large interests affected by radical tar- 
iff reductions. 

Wool states like Colorado, Montana 
and Ohio, to have representation in the 
next congress by Democrats, cannot 
safely be counted with the Democratic 
majority when schedule K is being 
considered. The interests of their con- 
stituency in sugar and metals is also 
expected to influence other Democra- 
tic senators to oppose radical reduc- 


(From our Washington Correspondent) 


tions in these schedules. Friends of the 
woolgrower will insist that the “tail 
goes with the hide” if Democratic sen- 
ators anxious to prevent reductions in 
sugar and metal schedules attempt to 
make fish of one and fowl of the other. 
The result will be that Democratic 
senators from Louisiana, for instance, 
cannot expect to work with the Repub- 
licans for the retention of the suga: 
duty and then expect to vote against 
wool and metals in which they are not 
specially interested. Strong organiza- 
tion on the part of Republicans inter- 
ested in a continuation of substantial 
tariff rates may be expected to result 
in only moderate reductions in sche- 
dule K, at most. 

Woolgrowers from states to be re- 
presented by Democratic senators may 
undoubtedly assist in the work by be- 
ginning early a systematic effort to 
call the attention of their senators to 
the importance of the wool industry to 
the commonwealth at every opportun- 
ity. Petitions and personal letters ad- 
dressed to these senators, from the 
people of such states, will have consid- 
erable weight, and cannot be overdone. 

The general opinion among mem- 
bers is that very little legislation will 
be enacted during the short term of 
congress just convened. The appro- 
priation bills will require a large por- 
tion of the time, particularly as many 
members are anxious to secure favor: 
able action on matters affecting their 
own districts before their enforced re- 
tirement, and will therefore make un- 
usual efforts to secure recognition. 
While the vexing question of tariff is 
not scheduled for consideration at this 
session, no little attention will be paid 
to the work of shaping matters up for 
early presentation at the special ses- 
sion, and it is even possible that the 
Republican majority in the senate may 
seek to put some of their brethren 
on record on this subject by forcing 
action on a few tariff schedules. 

During the early part of the session 
the house is expected to be busy shap- 


ing appropriation bills while the sen- 
ate is engaged with the Archbold trial. 
Several important measures will be 
pushed for early action in the senate 
among them being the Works resolu- 
tion making the presidential term six 
years and prohibiting a second term, 
the Sheppard-Kenyon bill prohibiting 
the shipment of liquors into “dry” ter- 
ritories, and the Borah bill creating a 
Department of Labor. 

One most important matter to be 
given consideration by both houses 
will be laws affecting campaign con- 
tributions. As a result of the Clapp 
committee hearings it is expected that 
committee will have some very dras- 
tic legislation to propose regarding 
campaign contributions, while the 
house has a number of such bills pend- 
ing. It is apparent that the present 
law holds no terrors for the average 
candidate, as evidenced by the returns 
now on file from the recent elections— 
returns manifestly short of fulfilling 
the requirements of the law regarding 
campaign expenditures and contribu- 
tions. 

Both houses are expected to propose 
and enact many amendments to the 
Sherman anti-trust law. The house 
judiciary committee is under instruc- 
tion by resolution to conduct invest® 
gations into violations of the Sherman 
law and will begin this investigation 
at once. The senate is expected to act 
favorably on the Kenyon bill now be- 
fore the interstate committee of that 
body. 

Efforts will be made to repeal at 
least a part of the Canadian reciprocity 
tariff agreement. The attempt failed 
last summer when the repeal was at- 
tached to various appropriation bills. 
The failure of Canada to ratify this 
agreement left only the clause relating 
to wood pulp and print paper in oper- 
ation. 

The short session is not expected to 
make any currency legislation. The 


house committee on banking and cur- 
rency will proceed with its investiga 
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tions, and is not expected to have its 
report ready much before March 4th. 
It is practically certain that no action 
will be taken on the Aldrich currency 
plan bill. 

When Chairman Underwood of the 
house Ways and Means committee 
calls that body together after March 
4th to report the new tariff bills, four 
Democrats and five Republicans serv- 
ing in the present congress will be ab- 
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sent. Four of the seven Republican 
members were defeated at the recent 
election: Longworth of Ohio, Dalzell 
of Pennsylvania, Needham of Califor- 
nia, and Crumpacker of Indiana. The 
fifth Republican, McCall of Massachu- 
setts, was not a candidate for re-elec- 
New 
York and Fordney of Michigan will be 


tion. Representatives Payne of 


the only two Republican tariff makers 
left on the committee. 
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At least four changes will be noted 
on the Democratic side. Representa- 
tives James of Kentucky and Hughes 
of New Jersey will be senators, Brant- 
ley of Georgia did not stand for re- 
election and Ransdell of Texas aspired 
to the senate but was defeated at the 
primary. The contest for these nine 
vacancies will be keen, and no little 
speculation is being indulged in as to 
whom the honors will fall. 








Modern Sheep Feeding 


ADDRESS by PROF. G. E. MORTON, at Cheyenne, Wyo., 


HE sheep feeding industry has 
TT been at times largely a specula- 

tion upon the part of the feeders 
entering the field. It seems to me that 
there is only one proper standpoint 
from which to regard the lamb feeding 
industry and that is the standpoint of 
maintaining the fertility of our farms. 
Most feeders, I acknowledge, are in the 
business for the profit to be made from 
the season’s operations, but the better 
class of farmer feeder now looks upon 
sheep feeding chiefly as a means of 
converting hay into manure, and is 
reasonably contented even though he 
makes no profit on the sheep. 

I shall speak with regard to feeding 
chiefly from my knowledge of the in- 
dustry in Colorado and Wyoming as 
my knowledge of eastern sheep feeding 
is confined to a rather limited period 
of observation. The industry in Colo- 
rado has shown an average profit over 
a period of fiften years or more of 
about a dollar per head and this profit 
has been the magnet in a great many 
many cases that has drawn new feed- 
ers into the field. 

There is no gamble much greater 
than that of an inexperienced feeder 
starting in heavily with thousands of 
head of sheep and no personal exper- 
ience to use as a gauge in judging the 
trend of the market. So many unex- 
pected influences can affect the market 
as well as the rate of gain and the cost 
of gain of sheep in the feed lot that the 
only course for the beginner to pursue 


is to enter upon the business gradual- 


ly. Even experienced feeders occasion- 
ally suffer serious loss as a result of 
unforeseen conditions. I have in mind a 
man of many years’ experience in the 
feeding business, who was an excellent 
judge of feeder stock and had shown 
his ability to handle stuff in proper 
shape and judge the market with rea- 
sonable correctness, who lost ten thou- 
sand dollars on one shipment of weth- 
I could 
name others who have suffered losses 
from a few thousand dollars to forty 


ers from Idaho to Chicago. 


thousand dollars in one feeding season 
as the result of a high market for feed- 
ers in the fall and a lower market for 
fat lambs in the late winter and spring. 
These losses are no argument against 
the feeding business but they illustrate 
very pointedly that if a man plunges on 
the proposition he stands a grave risk 
of being put out of business if things 
should go against him. A loss of one 
dollar a head thousand 
sheep is as serious to most men as a 
gain of one dollar per head is to their 
advantage. 


on several 


One of the first questions that comes 
to the prospective feeder is whether he 
shall feed lambs or older stock. It is a 
perennial question and no one can say 
absolutely in advance of the market 
which will prove the more profitable. 
Under certain conditions, where the 
feeder is located near a sugar factory 
so that he can secure pulp and molasses 
the feeding of old ewes may prove very 
profitable. The feeding of wethers 
sometimes brings a larger profit per 
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head than the feeding of lambs, but 
for the beginner in the feeding busi- 
ness lambs are safer to start with than 
older sheep because they are a more 
staple article on the market, as every 
sheep man knows that the deniand of 
the American market is for a light 
weight carcass. The market is glutted 
much more easily with the older stuff 
and, consequently, it is harder for an 
inexperienced man to judge the market. 

There are four general classes of 
feeder lambs from which choice can be 
made. The Southern or Mexican lamb, 
the grade Merino lamb, the half-hlood 
Blackface, and the Long Wool. The 
Mexican lamb is becoming very scarce 
and is almost a thing of the past. They 
are a favorite with many feeders and 
are a prime favorite on the market be- 
cause of their high killing percentages 
and light weight fleece. The southern 
breeders have been grading up their 
Mexican bands however and now have 
considerable Merino blood in_ their 
sheep, so that the southern lamb is 
eradually coming under the same class- 
ification as the northern lamb. The fav- 
orite type of northern feeding lamb is 
a Blackface that will sell when finished 
at about 80 to 85 pounds live weight. 
The Blackface can be finished in a 
somewhat shorter time than the grade 
Merino and in a considerably shorter 
iime than the Long Wool. The Long 
\Vool also has the disadvantage of be- 
ing a heavy lamb and must sell at a 
weight which causes a cut in the price 
offered per pound. I do not intend to 
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say here that the Blackface will make a 
greater profit per head for the grower 
than either of the other types, but 
there is no doubt that he is a greater 
favorite with the feeder. The grower 
considers not only the price per pound 
for which his feeder lambs will sell but 
also the weight of the lamb at the time 
he leaves the range so that while our 
feeders are not willing to pay as much 
per pound for the other types as they 
are for the Blackface there may be 
just as much profit to the grower in 
producing them. 

Right at the start of operations there 
is one point which will make a differ- 
ence in profit and loss to the feeder and 
that is the shrinkage from the range 
to the feed lot. 
that I ever had on lambs was a bunch 


The heaviest shrinkage 
of Southerns from Mexico that lost 
eleven pounds per head between Mag- 
dalena and Fort Collins. They were on 
the road just about a week and were 
unloaded three times for feed and 
water. It took practically a month to 
get back the original weight of the 
lambs. This, of course, is exceptional 
and one should be able to get back the 
average shrinkage in about two weeks 
of feeding. 

The common practice now with re- 
gard to starting on feed is to give the 
lambs a good supply of hay and start 
them with a sprinkling of grain within 
a couple of days after they are put into 
the feed lot. 

They are gradually worked up to a 
full feed of grain in two or three weeks. 
If the lambs are “pee-wees” and not 
particularly thrifty they cannot be safe- 
ly gotten on full grain in much less 
than a month. The crowding of lambs 
onto a full feed of grain too rapidly 
wiil result in founder which will stiffen 
them for a time in their front legs and 
cavse them to shed their wool. 

In most sections the grain feed is 
straight corn for lambs. As I said be- 
fore, pulp and molasses are used for 
older sheep but are rarely used for 
lambs. The lamb has not the digestive 
capacity to handle a large amount of 
bulky feed and the greatest economy is 
found in pushing them with concentrat- 
ed feed to the limit of their ability to 
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gain. It is difficult for any one who has 
not alfalfa hay to use as a roughage to 
compete on the open market with fed- 
ers who have alfalfa. I have tried out 
many combinations of grain feeds with 
native hay such as is produced in the 
Laramie Valley and in North Park and 
find that there is quite a difference in 
different 
erain feeds in connection with such 


the results produced from 
hay. No combination has been found, 
however, that will make the ration as 
cheap as a ration of alfalfa and corn 
or alfalfa and barley. 
I became convinced a number of 
years ago that barley was practically 
as good a feed as corn for fattening 


E. E. HAZEN 


Executive Committeeman, Hiawatha, Kansas 


lambs when used with alfalfa hay. Or- 
dinarily barley is rated as about one- 
tenth less valuable than corn for feed- 
ing most classes of live stock. For 
lambs, however, I find that as good 
gains are made with corn, and lambs 
are less likely to go off feed during 
stormy weathe: or during warr. sun- 
at such 
times is that a few lambs will refuse 


shiny weather. The danger 


their feed, in the cne case because snow 
is mixed with ihe grain or in the other 
case because thci: appetite is lessened 
with the return of warm weather, and 
the remaining lambs eat the grain that 


the others have left, resulting in their 
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going off feed. There is not the same 
danger with barley because a heavy 
feed can be eaten without affecting the 
lambs so much. I have fed barley sev- 
eral winters and have never had lambs 
off feed on it. 

For the first time in our Fort Collins 
district the feeders made liberal use of 
barley this fall. Old corn was high and 
on account of bad weather there was 
little prospect of getting new corn in 
sarly so practically all of the barley in 
the Fort Collins district was bought up 
for lamb feeding. I believe this year’s 
experience will go a long way towards 
convincing experienced feeders that 
they have just as good a feed in bar- 
ley as they have in corn. These are 
about the only tgo_ grain _ feeds 
available for western grain feeders, as 
oats are usually too high in price to be 
used. Many trials have been made of 
mixed rations, using linseed cake and 
meal and other feeds in connection 
with corn and alfalfa, but the average 
feeder does not like to fuss with mixed 
rations if he can get approximately as 
good results with a simple ration of 
corn and alfalfa or barley and alfalfa, 
and these will likely continue to be the 
chief lamb feeding rations for some- 
time to come. 

To really make profitable returns, 
lambs should gain on the average be- 
tween eight or nine pounds per head 
each month while in the feed lot. The 
average, I believe, for western feeding 
districts is a trifle over six pounds per 
head each month but the average gain 
is seldom a really profitable gain. A 55 
to 60 pound lamb should be finished in 
90 to 120 days. The Merino lamb will 
take somewhat longer to cover with fat 
on the back, and the Long Wool will 
take from 120 to 150 days to cover with 
fat over the back and loin to the same 
extent as the Blackface. 

We have received many inquiries as 
to whether it pays to cut or grind al- 
falfa hay for fattening lambs. I have 
carried on experimental work in this 
line for a number of years and my gen- 
eral conclusion is that it does not pay 
to cut or grind a good quality of bright 
alfalfa hay. It costs about fifty cents to 
a dollar a ton to cut the hay and by 
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closer consumption of stemmy or poor 
quality hay one is likely to get returns 
for this expenditure, but while one does 
eet some additional benefit from cut- 
ting good quality hay the additional re- 
turn does not pay for the cost of the 
process. Where one is feeding ewes or 
wethers and can get molasses the cost 
of feeding can be lessened by the use 
of some straw, cutting the hay and 
straw up together and spreading the 
molasses over it. The straw absorbs the 
small amount of molasses to such an 
extent that the feed is not sticky and 
does not cause trouble by gumming the 
wool. 

We have also tried out the benefits of 
the self-feeder for hay as compared 
with the ordinary method of feeding on 
the ground. Our results show that the 
self-feeder costing a dollar per running 
foot will pay for itself in two or three 
feeding seasons. It is not necessary to 
provide as much rack room with the 
self-feeder as it is where the hay is 
fed on the ground, because with hay 
continually within reach the lambs do 
not all go to the rack at the same time. 
Absolutely pure, clean water should be 
kept before fattening sheep at all times 
and salt should be placed in boxes 
where they can go to it at will. 

As a rule the late market has been 
somewhat better than the early mar- 
ket, bux most feeders are anxious to 
get their hay cleared off the alfalfa 
fields and get their lambs to market be- 
fore they prepare for the spring’s work, 
so that the bulk of shipments will un- 
doubtedly continue to run as hereto- 
fore during the late winter. Lambs 
that are well fattened shrink less in 
shipping to market than thin lambs, al- 
though one would be inclined to think 
the opposite would be the fact. The 
shrinkage between this point and the 
Missouri river is from three to five 
pounds per head on lambs. 

The opinion of feeders is divided as 
to the advantages of shearing before 
putting on the market and, of course, 
we all realize that much depends upon 
the state of the wool market, and upon 
the attitude of the packers. My own 
experience has been unfavorable, and 
I have heard many other experienced 
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‘ts also than the feeder further 
and this means a great deal to 
sheep. The snows that come in the win- 
sumes all the profit that might be got- ter time are 


shippers say that the cost of feed in feed 
the feed lots close to a large market east 
where the sheep are being shorn con- 
usually very light and dry 
so that stock in open feed lots do not 
suffer from them. 


EAR 


ten from the shearing. 


I believe the western feeder has an 








undoubted advantage over the corn-belt 
spite of the fact that the 
corn-belt man can secure his corn at a 


feeder in T Q GS 
lower price than the western man. The x . 
alfalfa immediately west of the Mis- 
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souri river is decidedly poor in qual- 


ity, both because it has larger stems 


and because it is bleached more than 


our dry climate hay. We have drier 
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A year ago saw a great reduction in 
the number of lambs on feed in Colo- 
rado but the present season, with low 
prices on feed has resulted in the fill- 
ing of feed lots once more and the in- 
dustry is at full swing again through- 
out Colorado. What the outcome oi 
this season’s feeding will be we do not 
know but prospects are unusually 
good at present. The cost of produc- 
ing gain has been low and there is no 
prospect of glut on the market if ship- 
ping is carried on with discretion. 





BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 





Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces. 















































Delaine washed 34 @— 
XX. . — @32 
Y, blood combing ~. 2814@29 
¥ blood combing... 30%@31 
\% blood combing ........ 30 @3l 
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Michigan and New York Fleeces. 
Fine unwashed 22 @23 
Y blood unwashed WW... 27 @28 
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California. 
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Fall defective 38@40 

Oregon. 
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Valley No. 1 55@— 

Territory. 
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English Wool Trade 


“To The National Wool Grower.” 
Bradford, England, Nov. 16, 1912. 
HEN all is said and done the 
\¢ wool trade must be resting up- 
on an excellent foundation, oth- 
erwise the raw material would not be 
moving so well in the various selling 
centers of the world. No matter where 
attention is fixed, active markets are 
being experienced, and at all the sales 
“down-under,” wool is fetching prices 
which to say the least are surprising to 
West Riding users. A time of the year 
has arrived which is most important 
to Australasian, South African, and 
South American wool growers, their 
spring, like ours, being the season when 
sheep are shorn, and the clip sent to 
market. It is no uncommon thing at 
this time of the year to see a “bearing” 
raid inaugurated for the express pur- 
pose of precipitating easier buying cin- 
ditions, but this season no such attempt 
has been made, and wherever we turn, 
we find the same great desire to pur- 
chase the raw material, and the 
same willingness to pay full cur- 
rent prices. The textile industry 
is sound and healthy, otherwise users 
would not be willing to risk their cap- 
ital, and buy for the next 12 months’ 
requirements at today’s rates. No doubt 
there is some extraordinary feature 
connected with the textile industry 
which is responsible for the remarkable 
readiness to purchase which is seen 
in every part of the 
wool is_ offered. 
week the writer hears men _ of 
many years’ experience express great 
surprise at the present state of the 
textile trade, and for their very life 
they cannot understand why values 
should be moving as they are in face 
of new Australasian, South African and 
South American clips coming on to 
the market. No doubt conditions are 
very different from what we have fre- 
quently seen, and it is the recollection 
of high values in 1899 and 1907 which 
is the prime cause of the feelings now 
entertained. Nobody wants again to 
have to face such heavy losses as were 


world where 


Almost every 


experienced as a direct result of the 
two wool booms in the years named 
above, and it will be a thousand pities ° 
if prices fall when the bulk of the cur- 
rent clip is lifted. 


Healthy Conditions. 


The wool situation today is worthy 
of being closely analysed. We dare say 
if the industry were canvassed that 
there would be a concensus of opinion 
that trade is very good, and there does 
not appear to be a lack of business or 
a want of work at the mills in any 
quarter of the globe. One well-known 
frequenter of Bradford Exchange re- 
cently remarked that trade is good 
everywhere, and he spoke the truth. 
The only fly in the ointment is the Bal- 
kan trouble, and what it may produce. 
This year many adverse factors have 
had to be faced, including universal 
turmoil, lack of confidence, colossal 
strikes and a derangement of trade in 
general, yet the after effects seem to 
have been less direful than the dictates 
of reason would suggest. Many are 
looking forward to the present Balkan 
trouble producing a crop of unpalatable 
results, but so far nothing out of the 
ordinary has transpired. Simultaneous- 
ly with the roar of cannon and the clash 
of sword, machinery has been running 
at the maximum. We have never yet 
come across a party who could offer 
any sound reason for trade continuing 
to boom, except that the world’s re- 
quirements are expanding, and that 
with the installation of new machinery, 
larger supplies of raw material are 
wanted. We are certain this feature of 
the trade has not yet received the at- 
tention it deserves. The largest firms 
of textile machinists state that trade 
with them is exceedingly good, and 
new machinery for dealing with wool 
is being turned out at a great pace. This 
has been in evidence some years, and 
there seems to be no end to the demand 
for raw wool. What the textile world 
would do if Australia were again visit- 
ed with a few years successive drought 
no man can tell, but it is certain that 
no less material is wanted than Aus- 
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and if 
there is a shortage of 300,000 bales this 
year, it will tell a tale as the season ad- 
vances. This factor has an important 
bearing on the course of the market, 
and no doubt many are buying wool 
with a view to using it later on. 


tralasia turned out last season, 


Prices Remarkably Strong. 


The influence of Colonial selling cen- 
ters upon such areas as Bradford and 
district is considerable, this locality be- 
ing seriously affected by the news of 
exceedingly strong markets in Austra- 
lia. Importing topmakers and spinners 
have held off buying in the hope of see- 
ing prices ease, and so being able to 
obtain cheaper raw material. Nobody 
has looked for any serious setback in 
values, but even a 5 to 10 per cent de- 
cline would have been a very welcome 
feature, and would have inspired users 
to operate on forward account. 
ners seem to have got so accustomed 
to buying at a thick penny less for Jan- 
uary and later delivery than for spot, 
that they cannot understand the signi- 
ficance of the present range of values 
ruling at Sydney, Melbourne and other 
centres. The cry has been persistent, 
“We want cheaper wool and cheaper 


tops;” the echo whispers, “Not here.” 


Spin- 


It is this fact which is exercising the 
minds of many, and whereas importing 
the 
month were quite prepared to sell for- 
ward 64’s on a basis of 53c to 54c, none 
today are willing sellers under 55c, and 
the best makers are wanting 56c. How 
those topmakers will come off who 
have sold at 52c to 53c we cannot say, 
but they must be heavy losers, and to- 
day prices are certainly than 
they have been at any time this year. 
The market wears a very healthy ap- 
pearance at all points, nothing seems 
to drag, particularly in Merinos, and 
we are now simply awaiting the open- 
ing of the New Zealand auctions to 
show the course of cross-breds. No one 
can come to any other conclusion than 
that supply and demand have met, one 
factor being as strong as the other. At 
the same time, the great enquiry for 
both Merino and cross-bred wool that 
one has met with all through the 
month, is clearly indicative of the re- 


topmakers at the beginning of 


firmer 
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Open an Account with 


Farmers and 


SHEEP RANCH 


Owners must sell fine string of small sheep ranches. Abun- 
dant summer pasture on one winter pasture on the 
other. Best bargains we have ever ‘offered. 
MADDEN, NICHOL & BADLEY 
Caldwell, idaho 
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Salt Lake City 


Commercial and Savings Accounts 
by mail solicited. 


WM. SPRY, Pres. C, S. TINGEY, Cashier 


THE W. D. BROWN CO. 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 


Whole and ates Feed. Corn and Cotton Seed Meal 
Wool Bags and Twine 


Office and Warehouse, 2255-7-9, Wall Avenue 
OGDEN, UTAH 
































PINE RIDGE SHROPSHIRES 


This flock (the oldest and largest flock of pure bred Shropshires in the United States) consists of imported 
and home bred ewes, and the younger stock is all sired by imported rams from the fl of Simon, Milnes, 
Oakley and Frank, soengulatlh among the best breeders in Eng!and 


Can Furnish Rams and Ewes in Single Crates or Car Lots 


All are well wooled, very blocky in conformation, strong boned, large and vigorous. A\ll ewes are bred to 
the very best imported rams obtainable. Certificate of registry furnished with each sheep. Prices reason- 
able, inspection invited, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Hints on Sheep Raising.’’ 


L. [1. Hartley Pine Ridge Farm Salem, Iowa 




















WAN TE D 


Lincoln fleeces of extra long staple. I pay $1 per lb. and buy 


any quantity. Submit samples and write for further particulars to 


L LAEVUSSOVE 


1$22«154 ‘THIRD AVE. 
New York, N.Y. 




















Funsten pays Cash tor Furs 


WE WANT TEN MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF FURS 


‘ Better Grading! Most Money by Return Mail! 
As\Those are the advantages you have in sending your furs to Funsten. 
wy We are the largest in the world in our line The biggest American, 














\\ Competition for Funsten Furs is greatest. As we sell furs in larger 
MeN duantities and get more spot cash, we can pay you more cash for yours 
NN than you can get anywhere. We count on a large volume of business 
and small margin of profit. No traveling buyers—do all our business 
direct with you. We want ten million dollars’ worth of furs. 
We want your shipments, anything—from one skin up. BIG MONEY 
IN TRAPPING. Do trapping during spare time. It’s good sport 


m and pays big, Mink, coon, skunk, muskrat, fox, wolf, lynx, 
white weasel and all kinds of furs are valuable. TRAPS. To accommodate trappers 
and shippers we furnish traps, including the famous VICTOR at factory cost. Largest 


stock in U. S. FUNSTEN ANIMAL BAIT. Guaranteed to increase your catch or money 
back. Beware of imitations Funsten Animal Baits won Grand Prize at World’s Fair 
in 1904. U. S. Government uses Funsten Baits. One can of Funston Animal Bait brought 
one man in St. Michaels, Alaska, $1,199 clear profit. Cost only $1 a can.  Differ- 
ent kinds for different animals. Whether you are an experienced trapper or just a be- 
ginner, we can help you catch more furs—make more money. Write today for free 
Trapper’s Guide, Game Laws and Trapper’s Supply Catalog—three books in one—Fur Mar- 
ket Reports, Funsten Safety Fur Shipping Tags, etc. ALL FREE. LARGEST IN. THE 
WORLD. 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO., 735 FUNSTEN BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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markable strength of the situation, and 
it looks as if next January will have to 
dawn before the trade can count upon 
the present “squeeze” being met, and 
all machinery satisfied. At the comb- 
ing end of the industry, several firms 
are somewhat quiet owing to an in- 
adequate supply of merinos, and they 
say that stocks are practically exhaust- 
ed. 


Cross-breds Marking Time. 

The Balkan war has affected cross- 
breds more seriously, than Merinos, 
and-up to the time of writing no benefit 
such as has been expected has resulted 
from the hostilities. We all know how 
cross-breds benefited as a direct result 
of the Russian-Japanese war, and also 
the South African war, but the present 
conflict has not been proceeding long 
enough to create a big demand for new 
war requirements. Some seem to think 
that the coarser descriptions have real- 
ised somewhat better prices, but really 
speaking cross-breds have not yet 
moved up a fraction as the result of the 
near Eastern disturbance. The effect 
has been rather otherwise. Directly the 
last series of London sales closed, 40’s 
tops were being quoted at 30c, but dur- 
ing the past week those firms who ask- 
ed that price have been willing sells at 
29 1-2 cents, and it is a well known fact 
that in more quarters than one 29c has 
been taken for by no means shabby tops. 
Thirty-six’s have also been saleable at 
28c to 29s. Cross-breds spinners have 
no doubt been alarmed the most, due 
entirely to export yarn houses request- 
ing deliveries to be delayed. The Bal- 
kan states consume some fair weights of 
cross-bred materials through German 
and Austrian houses, and the war has 
caused three or four failures in Vienna. 
This has engendered a rather nervous 
feeling, and all alike acknowledge that 
it is best to go slowly. All through the 
month wool has been better to sell then 
tops, and while America has continued 
to absorb some reasonable weights, 
there has not been the same activity as 
was seen two months ago. Still, many 
people entertain very optimistic views 
regarding the future of cross-breds. It 
is almost certain that the New Zealand 
sale will open on a level sensibly above 


Bradford, and there is little likelihood 
of cheaper wool being available. Spin- 
ners are generally well employed, and 
but for the Balkan business there 
would have been as pronounced acti- 
vity among cross-breds as there is with 
Botany men. 
English Wools. 

The position of home grown fleece 
wools is an exceedingly strong one, 
thanks to a continued healthy consump- 
tion. This last month American wants 
have hardly been so pronounced as 
previously, but with the Presidential 
election there was bound to be a slow- 
ing down, although the textile indus- 
try across the Atlantic has all along 
continued to enjoy a commendable de- 
gree of prosperity. Never before has an 
election made so little difference to 
trade and commerce as this year, and 
although Bradford wool houses think 
there is now every prospect of lower 
duties obtaining, a considerable time 
will have to elapse before a new tariff 
can take effect. No matter what the re- 
vision downwards may be, many seem 
to think that United States manufac- 
turers will continue to enjoy a fair de- 
gree of prosperity, for no doubt they 
can produce fabrics cheaper than form- 
erly, and turn them out more sat- 
isfactorily. Certain descriptions of Eng- 
lish fleece wools are becoming very scarce, 
notably lustres, demi-lustres, and downs, 
and although users are not buying fre- 
quently, a nice steady business contin- 
ues to be done, which is certainly en- 
couraging. Country dealers are very 
unrelenting in their demands, and 
prices if anything tend against the 
buyer. There is every prospect of the 
English clip being completely exhaust- 
ed before the advent of a new season. 
If America maintains her recent pur- 
chasing vigor there is bound to be a 
“squeeze” for domestic fleeces long be- 
fore next clip is on the market. 
Bradford Looking for Lower Wool 

Duties. 

With President Wilson elected to go 

to the White House, Bradford wool- 


men, and all those engaged in the in- 
dustry on this side are looking forward 
to lower duties, the query being, When 
will they come into operation? No one 
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Executive Officers 


ARIZONA. 
Hugh Campbell, Flagstaff. 


CALIFORNIA. 
F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff. 


IDAHO. 
Nathan Ricks, Rexburg. 


IOWA. 
V. G. Warner, Bloomfield. 


KENTUCKY. 
W. T. Chilton, Campbellsburg. 


KANSAS. 
E. E. Hazen, Hiawatha. 


MICHIGAN. 
A. A. Wood, Saline. 


MONTANA. 
C. H. Williams, Deer Lodge. 


. 


NEBRASKA. 
Robert Taylor, Abbott. 


NEW MEXICO. 
H. C. Abbott, Springer. 


OHIO. 
S. M. Cleaver, Delaware. 


OREGON. 
George Mcnight, Vale. 


TEXAS. 
B. L. Crouch, San Antonio. 


UTAH. 
Henry Moss, Woods Cross. 


VERMONT. 
E. N. Bissell, E. Shoreham. 


WASHINGTON. 
F. M. Rothrock, Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
S. C. Gist, Wellsburg. 


WISCONSIN. 
Arthur Stericker, Manitowoc. 


WYOMING. 
Patrick Sullivan, Casper. 
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that I can find is expecting a speedy 
change, the majority thinking that new 
duties will come into operation any 
time between next July and the follow- 
ing January. Some think that when the 
Oiiiics are sensibly shaded, there will 
not 
but 
those with the longest heads entertain 


be another boom in the export, 


only of wool, but also textiles, 


no such views. The manufacturers of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire seem at 
present to have quite enough to do to 
meet all their obligations, and I do not 
think Yorkshire made goods will be 
imported.at a lower rate in anything 
like ~he same weight as previous to 
the inauguration of the Dingley tariff. 
on this side as if 
there will be a rather heavy cut in the 


It looks to many 


duties on raw wools, but should not be 
surprised if the impost on semi and 
manufactured 


fully articles remains 
fairly high. American wool growers 


stand to lose quite as much, if not more 
than any other section of the commun- 
ity, but I do not think American sheep 
farmers need look forward to the fu- 
ture in a pessimistic spirit. As far as 
one can see, the world’s supplies of 
de- 
mands are ever expanding. We seem 


wool are diminishing, while its 


to be a long way off an era of low wool 
prices, and I think that paying values 
will yet be forthcoming for United 
States’ wool growers. 

frozen meats at 
Smithfield, London, continue to be very 
heavy, especially Irish beef, which is 
selling at extremely low prices. Frozen 


The supplies of 


lambs are a better trade with prices 
unchanged. Frozen mutton is steady, 
but beef, both frozen and chilled, is 
weak. Wholesale prices as follows: 





Description— 
\Mutton— 
I ier os ctincitarantnepiiiiiensccnaeocatain 13%ec 
Seote (Tess) —............... sissrsipiidiont 14%s 
NRT ere eer oe. 9 1-3c 
New Zealand (frozen) ..... 7c 
FE ieee ch tctenprtescnkecces 8-4c 
ER RR 8c 
Lamb— 
I a ict ca acta eietaaae 
MIN 35 cn Ss Sinnegpciesaponochionn 
New Zealand 
Australian 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO SHEEP MEN 

Send us your address, we will mail you 
literature on the breeding of Karakule-Arabi 
sheep for the production of Persian, Astra- 
chan and Krimmer lambs, wholesale furriers 
quote our half and quarter blood Karakule- 
Lincoln skins $8.00 to $15.00 each. Mutton 
increase in weight and price. Agen‘s want- 
ed. Address 

KARAKULE-ARABI SHEEP CO., 

Majestic Theatre Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 


ARCATA RAMBOUILLETS 
First Prize Flock for the year 1911 
at International Exposition, 1911; at 
Ohio State Fair; at New York State 
Fair. Choice Stock for sale; Prices 
Reasonable. 
L. W. SHAW, Pottersburg, Ohio. 
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American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


The largest live stock Association in 
the world.. For rules, list of mem- 
bers, blanks, or any other information, 

address the Secretary. 


J. C. DUNCAN, President 
Lewiston, N. Y. 


J. M. WADE, Secretary, 
Lafayette, Ind. 























Lake in 1903. 


with the business for twenty-four years. 


Thirty years ago Leyson & Turck started in the jewelry business in 
Butte, Montana. -Ten years later J. H. Leysom succeeded to the business. 
Twenty-four years ago Leyson, Davidson & McCune opened a branch 
of the Butte store in Salt Lake City. Twenty years ago J. H. Leyson Co. 
succeeded to the Salt Lake business and both stores were consolidated in Salt 


Six months ago Leyson-Pearsall Co. succeeded to the business. 
same Leyson all the time and the same Pearsall who has been closely identified 


A store of quality and Inter-mountain renown. 


The 


LEYSON-PEARSALL CO. 





CD SEWE).ERS 





Vuoon-Pavsodd {h. 


236 WAIW ST. LD 
SALT LAKE C\TY 

















William E. Jones 
Frank W. Hallowell 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL 


252 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


William Ellery 
Gordon Donald 





Agents: 


Salt Lake Office: [\cIntyre Bld g., Salt Lake City 
W. I. MARSTON, J. R. EDGHEILL 











J. M. JOHNSON, Agent, Boise, Idaho 
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Wild Animals and High Meats 


BOUNTY LAWS NEEDED 


many western states are about to 

meet, seems to be a good time to 
say a word relative to wild animal 
bounty laws. The public, or that por- 
tion of it that lives in the cities, is 
generally misinformed as to the need 
and justice of wild animal bounties, 
and as a result of this misinformation 
many people oppose these laws, even 
when such laws are distinctly in their 
own interest. A conservative estimate 
places the annual loss of cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine and poultry in the United 
States from predatory wild animals at 
$15,000,000. Unfortunately for the west 
90 per cent of this loss occurs in the 
states west of the Missouri river, and 
not less than $10,000,000 of this falls 
on what is known as the “eleven west- 
ern range states.” Therefore each of 
these states is sustaining an annual 
loss from depredations of wild animals 
of very close to $1,000,000. Such loss 
of course is a serious drain upon the 
economic forces of these states, and 
falls with particular severity upon 
them because they are as yet but 
sparsely settled. 


J UST now, that the legislatures of 


The greatest offenders among these 
wild animals are the coyote, wolf, and 
wild cat, named in about the order of 
their importance. The coyote and wild 
cat display a particular fondness for 
sheep, calves and poultry, while the 
wolf devotes most of his attention to 
colts and young cattle, giving variety 
to his menu by occasionally consum- 
ing a wandering sheep or hog. Coyotes 
seldom trouble cattle over a few weeks 
of age, but the first two or three weeks 
of the range calf’s life is made ex- 
tremely hazardous by the prowling 
coyote who makes the attack either 
singly or in pairs. In early years the 
cattlemen did not pay much attention 
to the coyote, but during the last de- 
cade they have come to recognize this 
pest as particularly destructive be- 
cause of the enormous loss of young 
calves occasioned by it. 


The range cow: inherited the desire 





to be alone when its young is born 
and in response to this instinct the 
calf is generally born in some secluded 
canyon or clump of bushes. Here the 
calf is kept for the first few days of 
its life which, like the young of all 
species, are generally spent in sleep. 
Now all of the mother’s time cannot 
be spent watching the calf, for food 
she must have. Therefore according to 
her nature she hides the calf and ab- 
absents herself for a considerable time 
in search of grass. The coyote is wise, 
wiser in the ways of nature than any 
of our domestic animals. He has been 
made wise because nature intended 
that he should make his living by steal- 
ing. He understands full well this sol- 
itary instinct of the cow, and has prob- 
ably been watching from a neighbor- 
ing hillside the mother and her new- 
born. Therefore when the cow leaves 
for feed and the coyote feels she is at 
a safe distance he makes a rush upon 
the unprotected calf and with a little 
struggle ends its life. Here he feasts 
upon the tender meat until his immed- 
iate wants are fully satisfied, when he 
slinks off with dripping jowls, content 
with the fact that while he has ad- 
vanced the price of meat to all the peo- 
ple, he has secured it at a low cost. 
This scene is repeated thousands of 
times each spring in all the range 
country, and is the chief cause of the 
numbers of calfless cows so commonly 
found at the spring roundup. 


However great may be the cattle- 
man’s loss, it is the lot of the sheep- 
man and poultry raiser to furnish the 
coyote with most of his rations. Start- 
ing with the lambing season the coyote 
follows the footprints of the sheep 
over the hill and dale and goes into 
winter quarters within killing dis- 
tance of the band. Spring may find him 
a little thin, but the diet of new-born 
lamb soon covers his ribs with a lay- 
er of fat. At lambing time the ewes 
and lambs are split up into little bands 
until .the lambs are old enough to join 
the main flock. This is the season of 
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rower: 


This paper is yours. 
No one has a dollar 
in it except the Na- 
tional Wool Growers 
Association. Itis to 
be run in the interest 
of the wool grower. 
In its advertising 
pages will be found 
the advertisements 
only of firms whom 


“we believe to be reli- 


able and square in 
their business meth- 
ods. We shall al- 
ways appreciate any 
specific complaints 
against our advertis- 
ers, for since they 
have our endorsement 
it is necessary that 
they also have your 
confidence. This 
can be gained only 
by square dealing. 
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sunshine for the coyote. He takes up 
his position on the hillside behind 
some shrub or brush and patiently 
waits until a lamb or ewe strays from 
the flock. Then a quick dash and the 
lamb is carried to some hole or cave, 
generally not far distant, to feed a lit- 
ter of young coyotes, who the next 
spring will perform this same duty in 
accordance with the dictates of nature. 
When at night the sheep are driven 
home a few lambs and even ewes may 
drop from the band. This means that 
morning will find the ground strewn 
with wool and carcasses of such sheep 
as may have been left out. In herding 
sheep in the range country it frequent- 
ly happens that a small band, even a 
hundred or two, may separate from the 
main band. The herder does not miss 
his loss, at least not until he counts his 
sheep into the corral at night or out 
of it next morning. In any event the 
lost sheep are destined to remain out 
over night. This they could do with 
safety were it not for the coyote. How- 
> ever, in five cases out of six the shades 
of evening find a bunch of five or six 
coyotes busy killing and maiming the 
wandering sheep. Morning finds little 
alive except the overfed coyotes who 
have slunk off to a den conscious of 
the crime they have committed. Day 
and night the coyote is on guard dur- 
ing the entire year not far distant 
from the flock of sheep, and any that 
stray beyond the protection of the 
herder’s rifle pay a tribute with their 
lives to the cunning of the coyote. The 
loss to the sheepman from coyotes in 
a year is so great as to be appalling, 
} and is one of the factors concerned in 
limiting the flockmaster’s profit. 
Plagued as is the sheepman by coy- 
@° his loss in the aggregate is only 
greater than that of the farmer who is 
trying to raise a flock of poultry to 
supply his own needs as well as those 
of the market. The coyote has driven 
thousands and thousands of farmers 
out of the poultry business. In fact it 
is neither profitable nor possible to 
raise poultry in the range country on 
account of these “varmints”. Turkeys 
are especially the prey of the coyote. 
Their wandering. disposition leads 
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American & Delaine- 
Merino Record Ass’n. 


This Association annually publishes 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the 
lineage by name and number of every 

animal so recorded. 


S. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 








NATIONAL LINCOLN 
ASSOCIATION 


Organized 1891 under laws of Michi- 
gan Capital stock, $5,000.00. 





Vols. I, II and. III for’ sale by Secre- 
tary. Price 25c per copy to members. 
Information regarding Lincoln sheep 
and this Association promptly fur- 





nished on application to Secretary. 
R. O,. SHIER, Pres., Marlette, Mich. 
BERT SMITH, Sec’y., Charlotte, Mich. 























Questions For Sheepmen 


ist. WHAT WAS “NIGGER BOY?” 
2nd. WHAT IS “NIGGER BOY?” 


Nigger Boy WAS a family race horse, no’ pedigree; but speed, power and 


endurance to outclass the standardbreds. 


Nigger Boy IS the brand on 


harness and saddlery, the standard of quality for 30 years, and our absolute 


guarantee. 


Our specialty, “The Genuine Sheepmen’s Blanket.” 


Water- 


proof Duck, no seanis, no leaks, no rips; leather strapped. 


dl 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


J.G. READ & BROTHERS CO. 


HOME MANUFACTURERS 


= 


OGDEN, UTAH 

















Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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them into his domain from which they 
seldom return. Then the chicken and 
duck are wanderers by nature, scaven- 
ging in che surrounding fields from 
which they are plucked one by one by 
Mr. Coyote until none remain to teil 
the story. 

The wolf being larger and stronger 
than the coyote seeks a stronger and 
better quarry. The coyote frequents 
scenes where settlement is well ad- 
vanced. But the wolf, knowing that 
mankind understands to a nicety his 
destructive tendencies and feeling that 
the hand of every man is raised against 
him, seeks seclusion in the fastnesses 
of the hills or safety upon .the broad, 
unsettled ranges. Traveling sometimes 
in small packs of three or four, but 
generally alone, the wolf is able to 
meet and conquer any domestic ani- 
mal of any size or age. Two wolves 
will hamstring and slaughter fully de- 
veloped horses and cattle, and a single 
wolf finds it a pleasure to run down a 
two-year-old steer or colt in a few min- 
utes. It is not alone the fact that the 
wolf possesses this murderous power 
that alarms the stockman but the fact 
that at each going forth he exercises 
it. Wolves are never numerous like 
coyotes, but in all the range country 
there exist a few which cause losses 
of the greatest moment to the stock- 
man. Frequently it is their habit to re- 
main short periods in one locality, and 
then, when their depredations have 
aroused the community, move on tu 
some safer scene of operation. The 
wolf, like the coyote, kills not alone 
for food, but more often for the mere 
pleasure of exercising his murderous 
proclivities. One wolf has been known 
to kill as many as sixteen head of 
young cattle in a pasture in less than 
a week, yet eating but a few bites from 
each carcass, and in some instances 
leaving his victim living but maimed 
for life. After such an assault as this 
the wolf may move on, probably not 
visiting the same pasture for months, 
but keeping up the work of destruc- 
tion wherever it goes. 

I once stopped for a few days at a 
mountain ranch in Montana. .The 
ranched had a sow that shortly would 


have borne a litter of pigs. One even- 
ing the sow did not return to the barn 
and we found her in a distant field 
with her hams so badly wolf-eaten 
that she had to be killed. Here was a 
loss not of one pig but of a whole 
family. The same rancher had lost 
two steers and a colt from the same 
cause, and probably by the same wolf. 

Then we have the wild cat, last and 
least among these animal plagues. He 
feeds largely upon lambs and poultry. 
His annual toll is enormous even 
though his attentions are confined to 
the smaller species of animals. Wild 
cats are very common all over the 
western country, and all one of them 
requires to select his residence is an 
available supply of poultry or small 
stock. At lambing time nearly every 
flockmaster pays a heavy tribute to 
the wild cat and probably every night 
the lambing camp is visited and one or 
two lambs taken to enrich the cat’s 
larder. The sheepman, however, is not 
the greatest sufferer from wild cats 
for the poultry raiser in the aggregate 
meets with greater loss. Chickens, tur- 
keys, ducks and geese furnish one-half 
of the wild cat’s rations. In fact it is a 
habit of the cat to scout about until he 
locates a well-stocked henhouse. Near 
this he camps and every day, when the 
chickens wander in the fields he sallies 
forth and selects one or two according 
to his needs. Unlike the coyote and 
wolf he does not kill for pleasure, but 
takes just sufficient to keep his body 
fat and his coat sleek and glossy. One 
or two a day soon thins the flock, and 
the housewife in desperation gives up 
the poultry business. Last fall while 
riding along a road in Idaho I saw a 
wild cat under a bridge near a farm- 
house. I stopped at the house and told 
the lady what I had seen. She told me 
that something had taken twenty-one 
young turkeys in the past two weeks. 
This was justly blamed on the wild 
cat, five of which were later killed near 
the same bridge. 

While of course the farmer and 
stockman’s loss from these predatory 
animals is the greater and of more con- 
cern to the state, yet those who have 
an interest in conserving and protect- 
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BLACK 
LEAF 40 


A Concentrated Solution of NICO- 
TINE SULPHATE, Guaranteed to 
Contain not less than 40 per cent 
NICOTINE, by Weight. 


Nicotine in the form of “sulphate” 
does not evaporate at ordinary tem- 
peratures, whereas “Free” Nicotine 
does evaporate. Therefore, “Black 
Leaf 40” is particularly desirable for 
sheep dipping purposes, wherein the 
lasting properties of- the dip are so 
important. 


“Black Leaf 40” has better ‘‘last- 
ing” properties than has even our 
“Black Leaf” Extract, is about four- 
teen times stronger yet with only one- 
twelfth the shipping weight. This 
means a big saving in handling—espe- 
cially over rough roads. One case of 
ten 101% pound tins may be carried in 
a buggy, gross weight only 150 pounds, 
yet producing 7,170 gallons of “Offi- 
cial” wash against sheep scab. 


Owing to the large dilution, “Black 
Leaf 40” Does Not Stain nor Injure 
Wool. 


“Black Leaf 40” is non-poisonous to 
sheep and goats at the Official Dilu- 
tion. 

“Black Leaf 40” is permitted for 
Official Dippings of Scabby Sheep— 
both under the United States Govern- 
ment and the State Regulations. No 
Sulphur is Required. 


PRICE. 


1014 Ib can, $12.50—makes 717 gal- 
lons containing “7-100 of 1 per cent 
Nicotine.” 


2% |b. can, $3.25—makes 170 gal- 
lons containing “7-100 of 1 per cent 
Nicotine.” 


Vy |b. can, $0.85, makes 34 gallons, 
containing “7-100 of 1 per Nicotine.” 


These prices prevail at ALL Agen- 
cies in railroad towns throughout the 
United States. _ 


If you cannot thus obtain ‘Black 
Leaf 40” send us P. O. Money Order 
and we will ship you by Express pre- 
paid. 


Manufactured by 


Kentucky Tobacco 
Product Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 
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ing our wild game find in these preda- 


tory animals the greatest menace to- 
ward their increase. Wolves and coy- 
otes prey upon deer and elk and prob- 
ably slaughter more than all the hunt- 
ers. Then the coyote is particularly 
fond of egg. He knows where the prai- 
rie chicken and the grouse are apt to 
make their nests. He knows also that 
in the swamp along some stream will 
be found the well-stocked nest of the 
wild duck.’ At certain seasons of the 
year he makes a business of searching 
out and consuming these eggs. We fre- 
quently wonder why wild ducks do not 
breed more in this western country, 
but the reason is the coyote. The man 
having an interest in the propagation 
of game should be the first to demand 
the assistance of the state in destroy- 
ing predatory wild animals. 

Thus it goes, the farmer and stock- 
man labor from early morn until late at 
night caring for their herds and flocks 
only to have them killed by wild ani- 
mals that long since should have been 
destroyed. But you ask, by whom 
should they have been destroyed? By 
the only power that can destroy*them 
—the state and federal government. 
The public must remember that 90 per 
cent of our wolves, coyotes, and wild 
cats have their breeding places on 
lands owned and controlled either by 
the state or federal government. These 
animals do not breed on the farms and 
ranches. They only come there to com- 
mit their crimes. Somewhere in the 
mountains or on the range that has not 
yet been taken up, and much of which 
is withdrawn from settlement forever, 
will be found the breeding places of 
these plagues. If these destructive ani- 
mals are ever to be eradicated the at- 
tack must be directed toward these 
breeding places and this can only be 
done by the state paying a bounty to 
anyone who will kill these animals. 
This of course should be supplemented 
by a federal bounty and the national 
government now has under considera- 
tion a federal bounty law by which 
they will assist the states in the eradi- 
cation of these animals, providing the 
state is willing to pay a bounty too. 
The stockman alone can never han- 
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American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 








M. C. RING, President. 
Neillsville, Wis. 
COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 

310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 














American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
Vil. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 
list of members, rules, blanks, or any 
other information concerning the 
breed, address the Secretary. 





R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington. 
DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, .. 
Milford Center, Chio. 














Do not feed your sheep and cattle salt 
you would not eat yourself 


Use the Celebrated Sulphurized Block Salt 


“The only Rock that’s good for Stock” 


ROYAL CRYSTAL 
; Special No. 2 Sheep Salt 


manufactured especially for sheep purposes. 


Quality equal to Table 


Salt. Also the purest Crude Stock Salt on the market. 


The only outsell Red Rock Salt 


INLAND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY 
Salt Ld@ke City, Utah 














Farnsworth Thayer & Stevenson 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


116-122 Federal St. 








Boston, Mass. 
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dle this question. He has already con- 
tributed his full share toward it. In al- 
most every western district the cattle 
and sheep associations have been pay- 
ing from their own funds a bounty on 
wild animals. In some instances these 
local bounties have amounted to $50 
for a wolf and $5 for a coyote. In addi- 
tion to this, many stockmen employ 
hunters at their own expense. While 
these efforts help immensely, the stock- 
men cannot destroy these animals so 
long as the federal and state govern- 
ments permit them to breed on their 
lands. Anyway, predatory animals are 
migratory in character, and while the 
stockman may destroy them in one 
portion of the state, the loss is made 
up by the additions from another por- 
tion. Thus if they are to be effectively 
removed there must be broad, concert- 
ed action behind which rests a state 
bounty. 

Money that a state spends in wild 
animal bounties is soon returned to its 
treasury in the form of increased taxes 
through increased live stock produc- 
tion, and in more rapid development of 
the resources of the state. All of our 
western states are inviting homestead- 
ers to take up their waste lands, but 
with the invitation should go an agree- 
ment to assist these home builders in 
protecting their stock against the rav- 
ages of predatory animals that are pro- 
duced on the state’s domain. 

We are all complaining about the 
high cost of living, but few have stop- 
ped to consider the increased cost oc- 
casioned by these wild animals. Eggs 
and poultry sell at prohibitive prices in 
the west, which prices are largely due 
to the inroads made on our poultry by 
coyote and wild cat. Take the case of 
the heifer calf killed by a coyote and 
see the immense economic loss. The 
calf’s mother having nothing to feed 
but herself during the summer comes 
up in the fall fat and is shipped to an 
eastern market, thus forever denying 
the state of her productive capacity. 
The calf that was killed should have 
raised at least four or five calves to in- 
crease the supply of meat. But this pro- 
duction has been stopped because the 
state has not legislated the coyote out 
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of business: This loss can be traced un- 
til it reaches into the millions of dol- 
lars, and no little part of the high cost 


of meats is traceable to the loss occa- 


sioned by predatory animals. 

Many western states have bounty 
laws, but several of them have none. It 
the problem is successfully solved it 
must be attacked all along the line 
and no western state has done its full 
duty to its producers until it has help- 
ed to protect their live stock from wiid 
animals. The consumer has interest 
enough in this problem to see that 
every legislature passes an effective 
and liberal bounty law this winter so 
that this immense loss may be stopped. 





CHEAP CLOTH. 





If any sheepman desires a suit of 
clothes made from the Khaki colored 
cloth worn by officers of the army, and 
will send us $5.50, we will foward by 
Parcels Post 3% yards of this cloth, suf- 
ficient for an average size man’s suit. The 
cloth is all wool, of medium weight, and 
made under government supervision. 
This cloth is made of all American wool. 





EDUCATION. 

One of the many instructive features 
of-the Cheyenne Convention was an ad- 
dress on mutton and its uses by Dr. R. A. 
Ramsay of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. This address was illustrated by mov- 
ing pictures which showed the care with 
which mutton is handled in the great 
packing houses of the country. 

Dr. Ramsay also by moving pictures, 
illustrated the manner in which his de- 
partment is gradually but surely eradicat- 
ing the Southern Cattle Tick, the cause 
of Texas Fever, just as they eradicated 
sheep scab in western states. This 
Bureau is doing great work . 





AMERICAN PACKING PLANT IN 

MEXICO. 

(Consul Wm. E. Alger, Mazatlan.) 
A concession has been granted by the 
State of Sinaloa to two Americans 
(whose names may be secured from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.) to erect an 
electric plant, combined with a refrigerat- 
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I Have for Sale 


6000 


two-year-olds, 


1500 


yearling Rams; 


I200 
yearling Ewes. 


All pure bred Rambouillet, 
large, well covered. The 
wool and mutton kind. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


Hanford, Cal. 
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a WOOL 
ae TWINE 


LUDLOW FINISHED, INDIA 


ing and meat-packing establishment, for 
preserving, packing, and exporting meats, 
fish, fruit, and vegetables. The conces- 
ion is for 25 years and grants immun- 
ity from taxation 
privileges. 

The plant is to be erected at Sufragio, 
in the valley of the Fuerte River. Two 
railway stations are to be erected—one 
on the Southern Pacific and the other on 
the ansas City, Mexico & Orient. These 
two roads are only abort 500 yards apart 
at this place and parallel each other for 
some distance. 








Paradise Dell Farm 


Rams all sold for this year, but have 
left for sale 45 registered ewes rang- 
ing in age from one to four years old. 
Also prize-winning Barred Rock cock- 
rels and pullets BRED for beauty and 
profit for sale. 


and other valuable 


No. 4% is the best twine for tying 
fleeces. 


Insist on your dealer supplying you 
with this twine. 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


E. $. Taliaferro, Prop. 


Russell, Kans. 

















Taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the Fuerte Valley is 
expected to produce for export this year 
some 1,000 carloads of vegetables and 
fruits, it would seem that the outlook for 
an enterprise of this nature is promising. 
—Consular Report. 

















SHEEPMEN! 


Do You Ship to the Chicago Market? 








APPRAISAL AT THE PORTS. 


Evidence accumulates of the increas- 
ing and almost insuperable difficulties 
attending the administration of ad va- 


For Prompt Returns of Sales 
You Should Transact All Such 
Business Through a Bank That 


lorem tariff duties at the port of entry. 
Appraisers may, frequently do, exercise 
bad judgment in classification, which in 
many cases affects the rate of duty. Im- 
porters complain that the universal habit 
is to classify merchandise in the higher 
grades and thus increase the government 
revenues. 


Maintains an Account With The 


Live Stock Exchange National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 








But one of the greatest difficulties is 
settling the value of any grade of mer- 
chandise at any time. For instance, in 
the case of fruits and vegetables brought 
in at New Orleans shiall the value be the 
market price in New Orleans, that in 
Cuba or that at which the invoices are 
finally sold in Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Chicago and other inland cities? To- 
matoes in their season may be worth $1 a 
. crate in the fields in Florida and 60 cents 
in Cuba. The latter brought to New Or- 
leans are appraised at the customs house 
at the current wholesale price in New 
Orleans, which would be about 75 cents. 
These tomatoes now go to the inland 
points and are actually sold at $1.50 to 
$2.50 a crate, according to freshness and 
quality. What is or should be the ad 
valorem basis of the duty under such con- 
ditions >—Tariff Record. 
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THE WAY TO HELP. 

In every community there is to be 
found firms that would be well repaid by 
advertising in the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER. It is impossible for the of- 
ficers of this Association to reach all these 
people without great expense. As every 
sheepman is a part owner in this paper, 
he will merely be contributing to his own 
welfare if he will solicit this advertising 
for us. We are going to try to get 
through this year without asking our 
members for anything except the five 
dollars dues. We will be able to do this 
if the sheepmen will help solicit members 
and advertising. 





WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 





Just as we go to press, we have a dis- 
patch from Washington to the effect that 
F. A. Ellenwood of California, represent- 
ing the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, was given a hearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee on Schedule K. 
Mr. Ellenwood was armed with a brief 
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prepared by the officers of the Associa- 
tion. This brief was filed with the com- 
mittee and he was given time to make an 
oral argument in addition. 


Our dispatch indicates that many wool 
manufacturers had submitted arguments 
in favor of Free Wool while others, in- 
cluding many of the Carded men favored 
a duty on wool. 


A gentleman by the name of Bennett, 
editor of the Wool and Cotton Reporter 
and hailing from some town up in New 
England, was before the Committee urg- 
ing Free Wool. We have looked this 
fellow up and find that in days gone by 
he was a rank protectionist, but that*was 
at the time when he was Vice President 
of the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and sought to have that organiza- 
tion make his paper the official organ of 
the Association. Of course this would 
have meant a great thing for Bennett to 
have access to some six hundred thousand 
wool growers. In looking through Mr. 
Bennett’s paper we see that its advertis- 
ing pages is patronized by wool manu- 


facturers, but not by sheepmen. We are 
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not alarmed by Mr. Bennett’s attitude 
toward, wool. 





CIRCULATION. 





We guarantee the circulation of the 
January issue of the National Wool 
Grower to be 5,400 copies. Each month 
will see an increase in circulation. The 
ten thousand mark will be passed before 
fall. 





It is reported that at their Phoenix 
meeting the American National Live- 
stock Association raised $13,400 with 
which to conduct a campaign to secure 
the leasing of the Public Domain. 





NEXT MONTH. 





The February number of this paper 
will contain an article on Wool Growing 
and The Tariff which has been prepared 
by the Secretary with great care. This 
is an address delivered before the Chey- 
enne Convention and many requested 
copies df it. The February number will 
supply this demand. 








If You Want Top Prices For Your 





Hides, Sheep Skins And Furs 





Ship Them To 


CHAS. FRIEND & CO., Inc. 


911-913 Wazee St., Denver, Colorado. 


Full Market Prices, Fair Selections, Correct Weights, and Prompt Returns Guaranteed 


1021-1023 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 








Hides and Pelts are worth one cent per pound more in Chicago than in Denver. Hence if your Freight Rate 
to Chicago is less than $1.00 per cwt. more than the rate to Denver, it will pay you better to ship to Chicago. 
Please ship all Furs to our Denver House and give the preference on your Hides and Pelts, unless you can net 
more shipping to our Chicago House. Write our nearest House for Prices and Shipping Tags. 
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